








SOME PHYSICAL PHENOMENA OF 
MYSTICISM 


LEVITATION. PART II. 


T HE importance of St. Theresa’s case lies in the fact 

that not only was she seen by others raised in the air, 
but that she herself bore witness to the reality of 
these levitations. At the same time no one who has studied 
her life and writings will be disposed to question either her 
good faith or her excellent common sense. It is equally. 
clear that all self-advertisement was remote from her thoughts. 
If she wrote any account of her raptures, this was only to 
help others and in entire submission to the judgment of her 
spiritual directors. St. Theresa’s mystical experience and in- 
tellectual gifts were so exceptional as to lend special weight 
to her utterances, but it is worth while pointing out that she 
is not the only one who has left a description of these 
physical upliftings written from the point of view of the sub- 
ject who experienced them. Here, for example, is an extract 
from a letter of Suor Maria Villani, a famous Dominican nun 
in the seventeenth century, herself a candidate for beatifica- 
tion: 


On one occasion [she informs her director] when I was in my 
cell I was conscious of a new experience, I felt myself seized 
and ravished out of my senses, and that so powerfully that I 
found myself lifted up completely by the very soles of my feet, 
just as the magnet draws up a fragment of iron, but with a gentle- 
ness that was marvellous and most delightful. At first I felt much 
fear, but afterwards I remained in the greatest possible con- 
tentment and joy of spirit. Though I was quite beside myself 
(denche stavo fuora di me), still, in spite of that, I knew that I 
was raised some distance above the earth, my whole body being 
suspended for a considerable space of time. Down to last Christ- 
mas eve (1618) this happened to me on five different occasions.' 


As Suor Maria went on to inform her confessor that she had 
obtained the grace from heaven that these favours should not 
become known to others, and as I am not aware that there is 
any satisfactory evidence that she was ever seen uplifted from 
the ground, we are bound to receive this statement with a 

1D. M. Marchese, Vita della V. Serva di Dio Suor Maria Villani (Napoli 1717), 
PP. 313—314- 
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certain amount of caution. Even so illustrious a Saint as Mary 
Magdalen de’ Pazzi seems to have had curious illusions as to her 
physical remoteness from earth when in the trance state. She 
shouted at the top of her voice when a question was addressed 
to her by a bystander, and then was heard saying to herself 
“they can’t hear me down there; it is too far off.” On the 
other hand there can be no question in the case of this great 
mystic that she was in Some way exempt from ordinary phy- 
sical laws. 


She went [writes her confessor, Father Cepari] with incredible 
swiftness from one place to another, mounting and descending the 
stairs with such agility that she seemed rather to fiy than to touch 
the earth with her feet. She sprang securely on to the most 
dangerous places, as when, on the feast of the Invention of the 
Cross, May 3, 1592, she ran into the choir and without human 
help or any sort of ladder leapt on to the cornice .. . the height 
of which from the floor is about fifteen draccia (i.e., about 30 
feet) whilst in breadth it is not more than the third of a draccio. 
From this, she with perfect safety took down the crucifix and 
having unfastened the figure from the cross she placed it in her 
bosom, clasped it to her and then brought it to the nuns to kiss, 
and taking off her veil, wiped it as though it had been covered 
with sweat, actions which in such a situation would have made 
anyone else’s brain reel. 


I ain not aware, however, that St. Mary Magdalen has left 
any description of her feelings or degree of consciousness in 
the state of ecstasy. But another Saint, St. Philip Neri, who 
was her contemporary, and who undoubtedly on many occa- 
sions was seen raised from the ground at Mass and at other 
times, seems to have given some measure of confidence to 
his beloved disciple Father Gallonius.2 At any rate this 
Father, writing only five years after Philip’s death, states 
that “he (Philip) afterwards explained on one of these oc- 
casions that it seemed to him as if he had been caught hold 
of by someone and in some strange way lifted by force high 
above the ground.” The accounts given by Gallonius, Bacci 
and the other biographers leave the impression that, like St. 
Theresa, Philip resisted these raptures to the utmost of his 
power, but was not always successful in foreseeing and fore- 
stalling them. 

So far as regards the law of gravitation in itself, it does 


1 Cepari, Vita di S. Maddalena de’ Pazzi, pp. 82—83. 
2 AA.SS., May, VI. 465, 584, 590. 
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not seem greatly to matter whether an ecstatic is raised above 
the ground three inches or thirty feet, and we have as much 
reason to be impressed if such an incident happens once as 
if it happened fifty times. Still it is very natural that a flight 
to the tree tops or to a distance of many yards, especially if 
the experience be several times repeated, should be more 
widely bruited abroad than the manifestations we read of 
in the lives of St. Philip or St. Theresa. Hence when Mr. 
Andrew Lang and other students of psychic phenomena dis- 
cuss the subject of mystical levitations it is nearly always 
St. Joseph of Copertino to whom they make appeal in this 
connection. Certainly, if we may trust the published narra- 
tives of his Life, his is by far the most astounding case of 
levitation of which we have any record. It would be im- 
possible to give a detailed account of his elevations and flights, 
which seem to have been observed on more than a hundred 
different occasions.! It is possible, however, that there may be 
considerable exaggeration in what the witnesses tell us of 
an incident at the Grotella friary near Copertino, thus related 
by his biographer Pastrovicchi. It occurred when a Calvary 
was being erected there by the friars. 


Two crosses were already placed, but ten persons with united 
effort could not raise the third which was 54 palms high (about 
36 feet) and very heavy. On seeing this, Joseph, full of ardour, 
flew about eighty paces (70 yards) from the door of the friary to 
the cross, lifted it as easily as if it were a straw, and placed it 
in the hole prepared for it. These crosses were the object of 
his special devotion, and from a distance of ten or twelve paces, 
he, drawn by his crucified Saviour, would rise to one of the arms 
on the top of the cross.? 


I think that there may well be a good deal of exaggeration 
here, not only from the astounding nature of the incident in 
itself, but also from the fact that, though reference is made 
to the depositions taken at Nardo in the process of Beatifica- 
tion, the witnesses do not seem to have been eye-witnesses. 
Moreover, as the Saint left Copertino in 1638, never to re- 
turn, the Calvary must have been erected some thirty years— 
probably more—before this evidence was given. Such an in- 
terval leaves plenty of time for all sorts of legends to grow 
up, which soon become, in a quite uncritical atmosphere, a 

1 More than seventy of these are referred to his early life at Grotella, near 


Copertino, in the extreme south of Italy. 
2 AA.SS., Sept. V. 1021 c. ; Bernino (Ed. 1753), p. 152, SayS 15 paces, not So. 
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matter of implicit faith. More credence may be given to 
the stories related of the Saint during his sojourn at Assisi 


(1639 - 1653). g 


When, in 1645, the Spanish Ambassador to the Papal Court, 
the High Admiral of Castile, passed through that town he visited 
Joseph of Copertino in his cell. After conversing with him he 
returned to the church and told his wife “ I have seen and spoken 
with another St. Francis." As his wife then expressed a great 
desire to enjoy the same privilege, the Father Guardian gave 
Joseph an order to go down to the church and speak with Her 
Excellency. To this he made answer “I will obey, but I do 
not know whether I shall be able to speak with her.’’ In point 
of fact no sooner had he entered the church than his eyes rested 
on a statue of Mary Immaculate which stood over the altar, and 
he at once flew about a dozen paces over the heads of those 
present to the foot of the statue. Then after paying homage 
there for some short space and uttering his customary shrill 
cry he flew back again and straightway, returned to his cell, 
leaving the Admiral, his wife and the large retinue which 
attended them, speechless with astonishment. 


Now this story is accompanied in the biographies both of 
Pastrovicchi and of Bernino with a great array of references 
to the depositions in the process, and it is expressly stated that 
these were made by witnesses “ de visu” who had been actual 
spectators of the scene. Still more trustworthy is the evidence 
given of the Saint’s levitations at Osimo, where he spent the 
last six years of his life. There his fellow-religious saw him 
fly up seven or eight feet into the air to kiss the statue of the 
Infant Jesus which stood over the altar, and they told how 
he carried off this wax image in his arms and floated about 
with it in his cell in every conceivable attitude. On one 
occasion during these last years of his life he caught up an- 
other friar in his flight and carried him some distance 
round the room, and this indeed he is stated to have 
done on several previous occasions. In the very last Mass 
which he celebrated, on the festival of the Assumption, 1663, 
a month before his death, he was lifted up in a longer rapture 
than usual.2 For these facts we have the evidence of several 
eye-witnesses who made their depositions, as usual under oath, 
only four or five years later. It seems very difficult to believe 
that they could possibly be deceived as to the broad fact 


! Pastrovicchi in Acta Sanctorum, Sep. Vol. V. p. 1022. 
2 Acta Sanctorum, |.c., pp. 1040—1042. 
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that the Saint did float in the air, as they were convinced 
they had seen him do, under every possible variety of con- 
ditions and surroundings. 

It is much to be regretted in the case of St. Joseph of 
Copertino that the printed record of the process of Canoniza- 
tion, or at any rate that portion of it known as the Positio 
super dubio de Virtutibus with its Summarium, is a book of 
extraordinary rarity. It has recently been stated that only 
two copies are known to survive, still there can be no doubt 
that the record exists,and what lends it a quite remarkable im- 
portance is the fact that Prosper Lambertini, afterwards Pope 
Benedict XIV., who is the supreme authority on evidence and 
procedure in Canonization causes, had personally studied all 
the details of the case. When the cause came up for discus- 
sion before the Congregation of Rites he was “ Promotor 
Fidei” (popularly known as the Devil’s Advocate), and his 
“animadversions ’’ upon the evidence submitted are said to 
have been of a most searching character.2 None the less 
we must believe that these criticisms were answered to his 
own complete satisfaction, for not only was it he himself who, 
when Pope, published in 1753 the decree of Beatification, 
but in his great work De Servorum Dei Beatificatione, etc., 
he speaks as follows: 


Whilst I discharged the office of Promoter of the Faith the 
cause of the venerable servant of God, Joseph of Copertino came 
up for discussion in the congregation of Sacred Rites, which 
after my retirement was brought to a favourable conclusion, and 
in this eye-witnesses of unchallengeable integrity gave evidence 
of the famous upliftings from the ground and prolonged flights 
of the aforesaid Servant of God when rapt in ecstasy.® 


There can be no doubt that Benedict XIV, a critically- 
minded man, who knew the value of evidence and who had 
studied the original depositions as probably no one else had 
studied them, believed that the witnesses of St. Joseph’s levi- 
tations had really seen what they professed to have seen. It 
is also certain, as Mr. Lang points out,‘ that these witnesses 

1 See F. S, Laing, St. Foseph of Copfertino (Herder, St. Louis: 1918), p. ix. 

2 See the Introduction to the French edition of Pastrovicchi’s Life, 1820. 
The editer had in his hands a copy of these Animadversiones. 

8 “In qua testes omni exceptione majores et oculati celeberrimas a terra 
elevationes et ingentes volatus retulerunt de eo servo Dei ecstatico et rapto.” 
De Serv. Dei Beatificatione, &c. I11., xlix.,9. The Life by Pastrovicchi, so full 
of references to the Process, was published by Benedict’s order. 

* Andrew Lang, Cock Lane and Common Sense, 1894, p. 101. 
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made their depositions upon oath at Osimo, Assisi and other 
places in 1665—1666, that is to say only two years after the 
Saint’s death. 

For another great ecstatic, St. Peter de Alcantara, of whom 
marvellous flights are recounted by his biographers, it must 
be frankly admitted that no very satisfactory evidence is at 
present producible. Brother John of Santa Maria, the author 
of the earliest detailed history of his life and work, printed 
his book in 1615, whereas the Saint had died in 1562, fifty- 
three years earlier. St. Theresa had seen him once rapt in 
ecstasy, but though her words imply something more than an 
ordinary trance, she does not explicitly say that he was lifted 
from the ground.' Still it is to my thinking incredible that in 
the atmosphere of austerity and truth which surrounded the 
early years of St. Peter of Alcantara’s reform, a quite baseless 
legend can have grown up regarding his flights through the air. 
It is stated by all his biographers that in choir he was some- 
times seen raised fifteen feet or more above the floor until his 
head touched the roof. On other occasions he soared like 
a bird to the top of the trees, or was projected through narrow 
doorways like an arrow from a bow, or again flew up with arms 
outspread to embrace a crucifix on a high eminence. The 
very details given (for example, of the startling cry, creating 
terror rather than devotion in those present,? with which, as in 
the case of St. Joseph of Copertino, these extraordinary flights 
began), do not seem likely to have been invented for purposes 
of edification. St. Peter of Alcantara in Spain died a whole 
century before St. Joseph of Copertino died in Italy, and yet 
in many features, though not in all, their aerial raptures show 
a close correspondence. Undoubtedly the best confirmation 
of such marvellous incidents as those just spoken of lies in 
the fact that trustworthy evidence of other elevations, the 
same in character though possibly less in degree, is available 
in the Beatification processes of numerous other Saints of 
more recent date. The printed volumes containing these re- 
cords are not very readily met with here in England, but I 
may illustrate from one or two processes which are accessible 
to me the kind of testimony which they supply. 

Father Bernardino Realino, S.J., died at Lecce in Southern 


1 “ Tenia grandes arrobamientos y inpetus de amor de Dios, de que una vez 
yo fui testigo.” Life written by herself, ch. xxvii. 

2 AA.SS., Oct. VIII. pp. 672—673, 764—765. Johannes de Santa Maria says : 
“Non raro edebat clamores adeo terrificos et terribiles ut horrore percuterentur 
fratres quoties eos perciperent,” etc. Ibid. p. 672. 
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Italy in 1616. In the inquiry held at Naples in 1621, Signor 
Tobias da Ponte, a gentleman of rank and high character, 
deposed upon oath that in the year 1608 or thereabouts he 
came to Lecce to ask the spiritual help of this venerable 
and holy priest. It was, said the witness, a Saturday in April 
after Easter. The Father’s door seemed to be closed to visi- 
tors, and accordingly Signor Tobias took a seat in a lobby 
which was just outside his room. As he sat with his eyes on 
the room door, he noticed that the door was not completely 
shut and that through the aperture a certain glow or radiance 
of light was streaming. This appearance puzzled him and he 
began to wonder whether there could be a fire within. Ac- 
cordingly he drew near and pushed the door a little further 
open in order to peep into the room. Thereupon he perceived 
Father Bernardino in a kneeling attitude before his prie-dieu, 
his face turned towards heaven, his eyes closed and his whole 
body lifted a good two and a half feet above the floor (ix aria 
sollevato da quattro buoni palmi sopra), while, rapt in ecstasy 
as he was, he kept repeating these words: Gesu Maria state 
in mia compagnia. The witness then described the feelings 
of reverence mingled with fear which led him, after gazing 
for a while at this spectacle, to slink away home like a cul- 
prit, though he had time to notice again the radiance which 
streamed from the room through the partly opened door- 
way. So far I have summarized the report, but now I trans- 
late textually: 


Being asked to take good heed and bethink himself whether all 
that he had described was not rather an hallucination or fancy of 
his brain and whether the radiance and light he had seen was not 
a reflexion of the sun’s rays or an ocular deception or some other 
natural effect, he answered: ‘‘The thing was so clear, unmis- 
takable and real, that not only do I seem to see it still but I am 
as certain of it as I am of speaking now, or of seeing the things 
around me. . . I noticed the light coming through the doorway 
not only once, but twice, thrice and four times, before the shadow 
of any such idea occurred to me. And sol began to debate with 
myself how there could be any fire in the room, since the rays 
which issued from it could only be caused by a great fire, just as 
when the blacksmiths at their forge are hammering the red-hot 
iron on the anvil, and so I stood up on purpose and pushing open 
the door I saw with my own eyes Father Bernardino raised from 
the ground as unmistakably as I now see your Illustrious Lord- 


ship... .” 
And being again admonished and bidden to be careful not to be 
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led by any mistaken sense of devotion to exaggerate or to repre- 
sent the facts otherwise than as they really were, because the 
saints had no need of such perverse championship, but on the 
contrary are displeased thereby, and being asked again whether 
any part of his statement needed modification, he replied : “ What 
I have deposed is the whole, pure and unvarnished truth, without 
fiction or exaggeration, and it seems to me a small matter in 
comparison with the sanctity, virtue and miracles of Father 
Bernardino.”’' 


The witness was further questioned as to the situation of 
Father Bernardino’s room, and he seems in reply to have 
given precise and satisfactory details. 

Now I am unable to say how far this account is representa- 
tive of the usual handling of witnesses in the episcopal 
process of inquiry—the proceedings are not generally repro- 
duced in the summaries so fully as this is—but even one such 
specimen may be sufficient to show that these investigations 
were entered upon with a serious purpose of arriving at the 
actual facts. In the case, therefore, of biographies which are 
founded upon the Beatification processes of the last three 
centuries, it seems to me that the statements made are not 
lightly to be set aside, even when precise references to the 
printed page are not given. It is impossible to discuss the 
subject adequately in a magazine article, but I may mention as 
a personal impression that in looking through the score or 
two of such printed processes as are accessible to me I have 
found very little trace on the part of witnesses or commis- 
sioners of a desire to manufacture evidence of marvels. If 
such a tendency occasionally betrays itself, the Promoter of 
the Faith in his Aximadversiones is not afraid to draw atten- 
tion to it in the frankest terms. This restraint is especially, 
noteworthy in the witnesses de visu who gave evidence in 
the “Ordinary” processes held within a few years of the 
Saint’s death. The witnesses in the “ Apostolic” processes 
of later date who could testify to nothing at first hand, but 
only related the stories they had heard from others, or the 
traditions prevalent in the locality, are in some instances ob- 
viously inclined to exaggerate. 

So far as the fact of levitation is concerned, the case of 
Blessed Bernardino Realino is not exactly a strong one. As 
the Promotor Fidei pointed out in his animadversions, the 

1 Beatificationis et Canonizationis V.S.D, Bernardini Realini, S.F. Summarium 


super dubio an constet de virtutibus, etc., Rome, 1828, pp. 200—202. I quote from 
a reprint of the volume, which originally appeared in the eighteenth century. 
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Signor Tobias da Ponte, whose evidence I have quoted, was 
the only witness who claimed to have actually seen him raised 
in the air. Still the Postulator Cause, replying to this criti- 
cism, showed that there was good confirmation in other direc- 
tions.1 Father Anthony Beatillo, who gave evidence in a 
different place and on a different occasion, told the whole 
story independently, having heard it several years before from 
the same Signor Tobias, a fellow-countryman and friend of 
his, to whose character he paid a very high tribute. His 
report accurately tallied with da Ponte’s first-hand account. 
Moreover a number of witnesses deposed to the brilliant and 
supernatural light which had many times been seen to radiate ~ 
from Father Bernardino’s countenance while in prayer, though 
on these occasions he had not been raised from the ground. 

It is disappointing not to have access to the processes of 
those ascetics who like St. John Joseph of the Cross, O.S.F., 
St. Gerard Majella C.SS.R., Blessed Martin Porres, O.P., or 
Blessed Dominic a Jesu Maria, O.C.D., have been specially 
conspicuous for their aerial raptures. One would like, for 
example, to see the terms of the depositions upon which rests 
the story of St. John Joseph’s experience in Naples Cathedral. 
A few years before his death (1734), when the old man could 
only get about with the aid of a stick, he ventured to mingle 
in the dense crowd which came there to venerate the blood 
of St. Januarius. In returning from the altar rails his stick 
was knocked out of his hand, and without this he was helpless. 
Accordingly he turned to his dear San Gennaro and begged 
him to come to his aid. On this he found himself lifted up 
in the crowd and without touching the ground he was carried 
right out of the door of the cathedral. There he sat down on 
the steps, and when a friend of his, the Duke of Lauriano, 
asked him what was the matter, he replied merrily: “* Nothing, 
only I have lost my steed.” The Duke offered him his car- 
riage, but the old man answered, “ No, no; it will come, the 
stick will come.” Pushing his way into the building the Duke 
soon after perceived that there was immense excitement among 
the crowd, who were shouting, “Miracolo, miracolo,” and 
looking up he saw the Saint's stick moving through the air a 
foot and a half above the heads of the people. Then the 
stick floated out of the church and bumped against its owner, 
who clutched it and set off home to rescue himself from the 
over zealous veneration of those who surrounded him. 


1 Responsio ad Animadversiones, pp. 62—63. 
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One would be inclined to dismiss such a tale as pure fable 
from beginning to end, if it were not that there seems to be 
good evidence that St. John Joseph was himself on very 
many occasions seen raised in the air, sometimes a few inches, 
sometimes five or six feet, and once to the roof of the church, 
while in 1728 he took part in a procession, making believe 
to walk, but in fact, we are assured, carried through the air in 
ecstasy a distance of two miles, half a foot or more above the 
ground.! 

It would be impossible to call attention here to even a tithe 
of the stories, more or less similar in character, which meet us 
in our hagiographical records. Dominic of Jest Maria, whose 
name was mentioned above, is said to have been raised above 
the ground in the presence of King Philip II. of Spain and 
his Queen, and in that state of ecstasy to have complied with 
the mental commands of His Majesty, to whom the Saint’s 
superior temporarily committed his own authority. On another 
occasion the same holy Carmelite when rising in the air was 
caught hold of by a sceptical witness who believed these 
ecstasies to be a trick. The critic was carried up along with 
the Saint, and becoming afraid, loosed his hold, so that he 
fell to the ground and was severely injured.? Blessed Tomasso 
da Cori, O.S.F., falling into an ecstacy when he was giving 
Communion in the church at Civitella, rose to the roof so 
swiftly that the congregation thought he must have broken his 
head against the rafters, but after a short interval he sank 
gently back to earth, holding the ciborium safely in one 
hand and a particle between the thumb and forefinger of the 
other. He also on one occasion was raised up horizontally, 
from his bed into the air during his last sickness.’ In the 
case of Blessed John Massias, a Dominican lay-Brother, who 
used to pray in the church at night rapt in ecstasy, a novice 
entering in the dark was frightened to death by coming into 
contact with the Brother’s legs and feet as he hung sus- 
pended in the air.¢ But of similar incidents there is literally 
no end. In the imperfect and limited inquiry which I have 


1 See Diodato dell’ Assunta Vita di S. Giangiuseppe della Croce (Ed. 1839), pp. 
13, 44, 46, 104. This last edition was brought out under the supervision of the 
Postulator of the Cause, who must have known all the evidence. 

2 See Filippo della S. Trinita Vita dell V. P. Domenico di Gesu Maria (Rome, 
1668), pp. 241—2 

8 Luca di Roma, Vita del S. di Dio Tomasso da Cori, pp. 31, 123—126. This 
Life is based upon the process of beatification. 

4 Vita del B. Giovanni Massias (Rome, 1837), p. 139. 
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had time to make I have taken note of the names of something 
over two hundred persons alleged to have been physically 
lifted from the ground in ecstasy. In about one-third of 
these cases there seems to me to be evidence which, if not 
conclusive, is to say the least respectable. This, however, 
does not at all mean that the other two-thirds are to be re- 
jected as mythical, but only that no adequate testimony to 
the fact is at present within reach. Many are medizval cases 
recorded by writers long posterior in date. They may have 
had good evidence before them, or they may have repeated or 
invented a quite baseless story. St. Dunstan may have been, 
as his legend reports, lifted up, chair and all, as he was de- 
livering an address from his episcopal throne, but we cannot 
ignore the fact that in the earliest of our biographies the in- 
cident seems only to occur as an interpolation. On the other 
hand there can be little doubt that St. Richard of Chichester 
did actually discover his friend St. Edmund, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, raised from the ground in ecstasy as he was pray- 
ing in his chapel, while the evidence for St. Catherine of 
Siena’s levitations seems quite overwhelming. A large pro- 
portion of the reputed cases of aerial rapture only occur as 
brief entries in the menologies of the religious Orders. Data 
are in most cases wanting which would enable us to criticise 
or control the facts, but occasionally some scrap of evidence 
comes to light which proves that the claim thus made fully 
deserves to be treated seriously. I may quote in illustration 
the case of the great theologian Father Francis Suarez, a 
man of very holy life, but not of such saintliness as calls for 
recognition on the altars of the Church. With regard to 
Father Suarez a paper still exists couched in the following 
terms: 

I, Brother Jerome da Silva, S.J., hereby certify that I have 
written this document by order of my confessor, Fr. Anthony de 
Morales, and that the same Father has commanded me to give it 
to no one, nor to let it be read, but to keep it closed in an envelope 
with an endorsement absolutely forbidding anyone to open it until 
after the death of Father Francis Suarez. 


The writer then goes on to explain that he has adopted this 
course because his confessor directed it, and because he him- 
self, being in feeble health, is not likely to live long. The 
document gives an account of two occasions when the Brother 
found Father Suarez in ecstasy. It will be sufficient to tran- 
scribe the second incident. 
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Another day at the same hour—it was about two in the after- 
noon—Don Pedro de Aragon (the Rector of the University of 
Salamanca) asked me to request Fr. Suarez to be good enough to 
go with him to the monastery of Santa Cruz. As the Father had 
bidden me summon him whenever this gentleman called, I went up 
at once. Across the door of his room I found the stick which the 
Father usually placed there when he did not wish to be inter- 
rupted. Owing, however, to the order I had received I removed 
the stick and entered. The outer room was in darkness.’ I called 
the Father but he made no answer. As the curtain which shut off 
his working room was drawn, I saw through the space left 
between the curtain and the jambs of the door a very great 
brightness. I pushed aside the curtain and entered the 
inner apartment. Then I noticed that a blinding light was 
coming from the crucifix, so intense that it was like the reflexion 
of the sun from glass windows, and I felt that I could not have 
remained looking at it without being completely dazzled. This 
light streamed from the crucifix upon the face and breast of Father 
Suarez and in this brightness I saw him in a kneeling position in 
front of the crucifix, his head uncovered, his hands joined, and 
his body in the air lifted three feet above the floor on a level with 
the table on which the crucifix stood. On seeing this I withdrew, 
but before quitting the room I stopped bewildered, and as it were 
beside myself, leaning against the door-post for the space of three 
Credos. Then I went out, my hair standing on end like the 
bristles on a bush, and I waited, hardly knowing what I did, 
beside the doorway of the outer-room. A good quarter of an hour 
later I heard a movement within, and the Father, coming to take 
the stick away, saw me standing there. I then told him that the 
gentleman was waiting. He asked me why I had not let him 
know. I answered that I had come to the inner room and called 
him but that he had not replied. When the Father heard that I 
had entered the inner room, he seized me by the arm, made me 
come right inside again, and then, clasping his hands and with his 
eyes full of tears, he implored me to say nothing of what I had 
seen, at any rate as long as he lived. On my part I asked per- 
mission to consult my confessor. To this he readily consented, 
for my confessor was also his. My confessor advised me to write 
this account in the form above explained, and I have signed it 
with my name, because all that it contains is the simple truth. 
And if it should please God that I die before Father Francis 
Suarez, those who read this may believe it as if they had seen 
everything with their own eyes. Otherwise if our Lord should 
will that Father Suarez die first, I shall be able to confirm the 
whole on oath so far as may be necessary.—JEROME DA SILva. 


' As we learn from the omitted portion of the document, the semi-darkness 
was caused by the shutters being closed. 
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No one, I think, will be disposed to regard this piece of 
evidence as contemptible,! but it is obviously a mere chance 
that any such record has been preserved to us. Without it, it 
would have been natural to assume that any talk of aerial 
transports in Suarez’s case was just a pious fable unworthy of 
serious attention. As a matter of fact, from the point of view 
of the student of psychic phenomena, not a few of the most 
interesting cases of alleged levitation are to be found in the 
lives of mystics who have never actually been beatified. I 
have no room to go into detail, but by way of illustration 
I may draw attention to the curious experiences of Maria 
d’Agreda and of Passitea Crogi. In the former case we are 
told that the famous author of the Mystica Ciudad de Dios 
made such efforts to resist her ecstatic levitations that she 
vomited blood. When she discovered that she had been made 
a show of by her nuns when in the trance state, and that her 
veil had been removed in order that curious strangers might 
be able to see the expression and radiance of her face, she 
declared she would rather have sat in the pillory. Bishop 
Samaniego, who knew her intimately, gives the following ac- 
count of her ecstasies: 


The raptures of the servant of God were of this nature. The 
body was entirely bereft of the use of the senses, as if it were 
dead, and it was without feeling if violence was done to it; it 
was raised a little above the ground and as light as if it had no 
weight of its own, so much so that like a feather it could be 
moved by a puff of breath even from a distance. The face was 
more beautiful than it normally appeared; a certain pallor re- 
placed the naturally swarthy hue. The whole attitude was so 
modest and so devout that she seemed a Seraph in human form. 
She frequently remained in this state of ecstasy for two or even 
for three hours.2? 


Of Passitea Crogi, a Sienese Capuchin nun who died in 
1615. her biographer, a learned professor of Arabic, who 
manifests a quite unusual sense of the value of evidence, 
writes as follows: 


According to the violence of the ecstasy she was lifted more 
or less from the ground. Sister Felice deposed that she had seen 
her raised three Jraccia. Sister Maria Francesca more than four 
braccia and at the same time that she was completely surrounded 

1 The whole document, with further details regarding Brother da Silva and 
Father de Morales, will be found in R. de Scorraille, S.J.’s Frangois Suarez (Paris, 
1911), II. 299—302. 

2 Bishop Ximenes Samaniego, Vida de la Ven. Madre Maria de Fesus, ch. 9. 
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with an immense effulgence of light. This lasted for two or three 
hours. On one occasion at Santa Fiora in the house of the Duch- 
ess Sforza, when she was present with a crowd of other people, 
Passitea was surprised by a rapture, under the influence of which 
she remained raised from the ground at the height of a man. The 
Duchess who was a witness of the occurrence caused an attestation 
of the fact to be drawn up, which was signed by all present. 


We are also told that she was often transported from place 
to place without moving her feet and without touching the 
ground. Thus in an expedition she undertook with Suor 
Diodata on a muddy day, when the latter was covered with 
mire Passitea reached her journey’s end without a speck. 

Lastly I may note in concluding that these alleged levita- 
tions are not merely experiences of past and remote ages. They 
may be somewhat less frequent among the mystics of modern 
times but they still go on. The Carmelite nun of Pau, a 
Syrian by birth, Sister Mary of Jesus Crucified, who died in 
1878, is stated by her biographer to have soared up in the 
air to the top of a lime tree, and when she was bidden by her 
Superior to come down she left in her hasty descent one of 
her sandals in its topmost bough, where on search being made 
it was espied the next day.2, Gemma Galgani, who being born 
in 1878 died in the odour of sanctity in 1903, was also lifted 
above the ground in ecstasy, so at least her confessor, who 
was also her biographer, declares. Finally I may note the 
curious experience of a still more recent ecstatic who died in 
1912. One of her fellow-religious, Suor Maria Prassede, delle 
Crocifisse Adoratrici, in a letter of June 3, 1913, writes: 

I was still a novice and on those last occasions when Suor 
Maria della Passione was able to come down to the choir to 
receive Holy Communion, the Rev. Mother Superior bade me take 
her back to her cell, because as she was so ill she had to return 
to bed almost immediately after Communion was given her. Well, 
no sooner had we left the choir together than I noticed that the 
servant of God, though she was in a most suffering state, mounted 
the stairs in an instant, as if she flew on wings, while I, though 
I was in perfect health, could not keep pace with her; so much 
so that it seemed to me that she never touched the ground but 
that she really flew up the flight of stairs which led to her cell. 


1 Vita della V. M. Passitea Crogi Senese, scritta da L. Marracci, Venice, 1682, 
p. 148. 

2 Estrate, Vie de Marie de Fésus Crucifié (1913), pp. 259—261. 

8 Fr. Germanus, Life of Gemma Galgani, Eng. Trans., 1914, p, 270—271. 

* L. M. Fontana, Vita de la Serva di Dio, Suor Maria della Passione, Second 
Edn., p. 294 (Sconsaro, 1917). 
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This has some interest in its relation to the “ flights” of 
other ecstatics such as Passitea Crogi or St. Mary Magdalen 
de’Pazzi. Perhaps I ought to add that the fact of levitation 
has never been accepted as one of the miracles necessary for 
beatification. Scores of Saints have been canonized without 
any such claim being made for them. 

HERBERT THURSTON. 


In the Quarterly Fournal of Science for Jan. 1875, and in Imbert Gourbeyre 
La Stigmatisation (1894) I1., p. 239, a list is given of levitated Saints, but in 
neither case is any attempt made to distinguish between well-attested and 
unsatisfactory examples, I set down here the names of twenty such ecstatics 
not mentioned in the text, choosing by preference those that are less widely 
known. It would be easy to make a list of treble the length. The date added 
to each is the year of death. I have also given a reference in each case to 
sources where further particulars may be found. ‘‘AA.SS." stands for the 
Bollandist collection of the Acta Sanctorum; “ Process, Summario"’ for the 
summary of evidence found in the official Pcsitio super Viriutibus submitted to 
the Congregation of Sacred Rites. Medizval examples, and such famous 
modern Saints as St. Alphonsus Liguori, etc., have been passed over. 


Bd. Nicholas Factor, 1583 (Moreno, Vida, pp. 128—129). 

Bd. Andrew Ibernon, 1602 (Process, Summario, pp. 324, 325, 331). 

Bd. Gaspar de Bono, 1604 (P. A. Miloni, Vita, pp. 76, 77). 

Bd, Juan di Ribera, 1612 (V. Castrillo, Vita, p. 92). 

Bd. Lorenzo da Brindisi, 1619 (B. da Coccaglia, Ristretto, pp. 136, 196), 

Veronica Laparelli, 1620 (Process, Summario, pp. 138, 141). 

St. Michael de Santis, 1625 (V. della Vergine, Vita, pp. 45—49, 56). 

St. Peter Claver, 1654 (J. M. Sola, Vida, pp. 323, 389, 390). 

Bd. Bernard da Corleone, 1667 (B. Sanbenedetti, Vita, pp. 63, 72). 

Maria Minima Strozzi, 1672 (Vita, p. 19). 

Juana de la Encarnacion, 1705 (L. J. Zevallos, Passion de Christo, pp. 23, 24). 

Bd. Bonaventura Potentini, 1711 (AA.SS. Oct. xiii. 622). 

Bd. Francisco de Posadas, 1713 (V. Sopena, Vita, pp. 43—44). 

Angiolo Paoli, 1720 (T. Cacciari, Vita, p. 147). 

St. Pacificus di San Severino, 1721 (Melchiori, Vita, p. 73). 

Bd. Angelo de Acri, 1739 (AA.SS. Oct. xiii. pp. 661, 673). 

Clara Isabella de Furnariis, 1744 (Process, Summario, p. 103). 

Geltrude Salandri, 1748 (Vita, an anonymous but admirable biography, 
Pp. 220—224). 
St. Maria Francesca delle Cinque Piaghe, 1791 (B. Laviora, Vita, p. 52). 
André Hubert Fournet, 1821 (Process, Summario, pp. 376, 395, 396, etc.). 
J. B. Cottolengo, 1842 (Process, Summario, pp. 411, 412, 416), 











A CHILD OF THE SLUMS 


street and within a back room so gloomy that the 

landlord might have blushed to take the rent for 
it, lived Stephen Ryan. The room was, in appearance, much 
the same as the others on the landing ; bare, except for a table 
and a stool and some ragged bedding, but it was home to 
Stephen Ryan. In it he had been born and in it he had spent 
his six long years of life, sitting for the most part on the floor 
before the fire, in a patient old man’s attitude with his hands 
on his knees and his bent legs curled under him—a forlorn 
figure on which it was impossible to look without a pity ap- 
proaching to pain. Stephen was so rickety that the term 
“double-jointed”” which the poor euphemistically apply to 
that condition seemed in his case indeed an inadequate term. 
Here he dwelt, apart from all the rest of the world, for he 
seldom attempted the descent of those precipitous stairs which 
were so dangerous for little rickety legs and whose ascent, 
step by step, was such a long and laborious journey. 

Occasionally, however, he ventured down into the street 
and walked a little way along, keeping very close to the 
wall, but these excursions were not pleasant, for sometimes 
other boys were rude to him and called him names and jostled 
him for the fun of making him look frightened; and at other 
times little girls would gather round him and look at him 
curiously. This was almost worse to bear than the jostling of 
the rude boys, for Stephen was very sensitive about being 
different from other children. So, on the whole, he was 
much happier alone in the back room—for the narrow street 
and the back room were all that he knew of the earth. He 
had never been outside the mean street in which he had been 
born—he was a prisoner there in spite of the beautiful wide 
spaces of the world. 

Stephen’s lonely little corner of life was shared by a mother 
scarce less forlorn than himself. She worked hard all day 
in a sack-repairing store for very little money, among a crowd 
of women who, like herself, might have been labelled “ life’s 
failures.”” Of Stephen’s father nothing was known, and, as 
everyone, including Stephen himself, called his mother by 
her name of “ Kate” she scarcely seemed to be a real mother 
at all. She was so tired and cross when she reached home 
at night that she quite forgot to think of her little boy's 
lonely day; and as for petting him or telling him a story or 


H IGH up ina tenement which stood in a very narrow 
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being anything but just the person who provided him with 
food—well, her imagination suggested none of these things to 
her. Not that she was unkind to him, but among the poor 
the bitter struggle for existence seems to swamp emotion. 

Although Stephen was not old, he was very wise, but it was 
with the sad wisdom of the slums. He was acquainted with 
the ins and outs of life in a slum home, and could speak of 
all its sordid details. He knew of the existence, and indeed 
the workings, of pawnshops and moneylenders. It was sad 
to listen to his piping voice giving information on subjects 
that were so much out of keeping with his baby face. He 
should have been talking of toys and fairy tales, but he knew 
nothing of these things. He seemed already to have waked 
from many of the illusions of life, nor would it have surprised 
one to have found him informed on the mysteries of birth and 
death. 

During “ Kate’s’’ absence each day, Stephen, now that he 
had reached years of wisdom, took on his shoulders all domes- 
tic duties. He mended the fire, opened the door to callers 
and paid the weekly pennies to the man who called from 
the life insurance company ; and when he was told by a neigh- 
bour that it was mid-day he laid the few articles of crockery 
on the table and put the teapan on the fire to make matters’ 
easier for Kate when she came in to prepare the middle- 
day meal. Very conscientiously were these duties performed 
by this precocious little boy with the premature sense of re- 
sponsibility. 

Thus the days passed for Stephen, each day an unmarked 
wilderness of hours spent in contemplation, for one had an 
odd feeling that he resembled the hermits and holy men of 
old. He was, like them, isolated from the world, was with- 
out possessions, lived on an insufficiency of food—so that 
looking at the grave silent child, who appeared always to be 
occupied with an inner chamber of thought, one might al- 
most have believed that, like the hermits, he had attained 
to the mystical state, there was a look of such tremendous 
wisdom and understanding in his large dark eyes. 

Pinned on the wall of this little hermit’s cell were two 
cheap, unframed pictures which would have jarred intensely 
the nerves of an artistic person, but which to Stephen were 
of exquisite beauty. It was through them that hope was born 
in his heart—hope without which life becomes insupportable ! 
One of the pictures was a print of a “ Mater Dolorosa” of 
Guido Reni. With her pure face upturned as if in pleading 
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for us sinners, that sorrowful mother seemed the link that 
binds us to our pitying God, The other picture was from a 
more modern painting—“ Our Lord Blessing Little Children” 
Stephen may have woven his own fancies round these pictures. 
Who can tell! A child’s thoughts must be wonderful—known 
only to God, for the little lips cannot articulate them. But 
on a memorable day Stephen heard of the unknown and 
beautiful country where dwelt the Lady of the picture—that 
gentle real Mother, and that Christ of the poor, of the sad, 
and of little children. He was taught to utter the sacred 
names of “ Jesus"’ and “ Mary.” He heard of how they knew 
him and loved him and looked down on him in Joving pity 
every moment of the day, and of how one day he would 
journey to the place where they were, and would see them 
in reality. He learned—and this was very difficult to be- 
lieve—that he was loved more and not less because he was 
deformed. In that little face of intelligence and suffering, 
wonder and pleasure grew as he listened to the mysteries 
of Our Faith. Those mysteries, dulled for most of us by 
repetition, dropped into his dreary life like a heavenly light 
and burned brightly, making the days neither so long nor 
so lonely as before. For whenever he looked up, the eyes 
of our Blessed Lord were awaiting his with the same gaze— 
infinitely touching, infinitely tender, so that Stephen felt that 
he, more than any of those healthy, happy children in the 
picture, was akin to the Being whose eyes held such an in- 
expressible sadness. 

They exchanged looks of love throughout each day until 
the room grew dark and then outside in the patch of sky 
visible from the window there appeared a shining star beyond 
which Stephen in fancy saw the Heaven to which he soon 
would go. For he would never fully realise the cold darkness 
of this poverty in which he had been born. Always he had 
borne the look of the mortally sick on his face, and a child- 
ish ailment was the means of cutting his thin thread of life, 
and bringing his unmerited sufferings to an end. 


To-night the star looks down on a quiet face and folded 
baby hands. His mother’s somewhat spectacular grief had been 
assuaged by arranging for an ostentatious funeral, so now he 
lay in state, within a beautiful white coffin—the object of 
more attention in death than ever the gentle little creature 
had known in life. “ His little aloe tree had flowered.” He 
had cast off his mis-shapen body and had soared beautiful 
and free towards the splendour that lies beyond the star. 

J. M. CRONIN. 











ROSA MYSTICA 


[Our readers may be glad to see one of the poems illustrating what the Poet- 
Laureate calls an “exaggerated Marianism ” and which he on that account ex- 
cluded from his edition of the late Father Gerard Hopkins’s poetry. It was first 
printed by Father Matthew Russell in the Ivish Monthly for 1898 and is here 
reproduced by courtesy of his successor, the present editor, The original MS. 
of the poet, which is in our hands, shows that it was only by dint of frequent 
change that he finally attained the perfect result. 


‘ HE rose is a mystery '—where is it found? 
Is it anything true? Does it grow upon ground ? 
It was made of earth’s mould, but it went from men’s eyes, 
And its place is a secret and shut in the skies. 
In the gardens of God, in the daylight divine, 
Find me a place by thee, mother of mine. 


But where was it formerly? Which is the spot 
That was blest in it once, though now it is not ? 
It is Galilee’s growth: it grew at God’s will 
And broke into bloom upon Nazareth hill. 

In the gardens of God, in the daylight divine, 

I shall look on thy loveliness, mother of mine. 


What was its season then? How long ago? 

When was the summer that saw the bud blow? 

Two thousands of years are near upon past 

Since its birth and its bloom and its breathing its last. 
In the gardens of God, in the daylight divine, 
I shall keep time with thee, mother of mine. 


Tell me the name now, tell me its name. 
The heart guesses easily: is it the same? 
Mary the Virgin, well the heart knows, 

She is the mystery, she is that rose. 

In the gardens of God, in the daylight divine, 
I shall come home to thee, mother of mine. 
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Is Mary the rose then? Mary, the tree? 
But the blossom, the blossom there—who can it be ? 
Who can her rose be? It could but be One 
Christ Jesus our Lord, her God and her son 
In the gardens of God, in the daylight divine, 
Show me thy son, mother, mother of mine. 


What was the colour of that blossom bright ?— 

White to begin with, immaculate white 

But what a wild flush on the flakes of it stood 

When the rose ran in crimsonings down the cross-wood ! * 
In the gardens of God, in the daylight divine 
I shall worship His wounds with thee, mother of mine, 


How many leaves had it ?—Five they were then, 
Five, like the senses and members of men; 
Five is their number by nature, but now 
They multiply, multiply—who can tell how ? 
In the gardens of God, in the daylight divine 
Make me a leaf in thee, mother of mine. 


Does it smell sweet, too, in that holy place ? 

Sweet unto God and the sweetness is grace : 

The breath of it bathes great heaven above 

In grace that is charity, grace that is love. 
To thy breast, to thy rest, to thy glory divine 
Draw me by charity, mother of mine. 


GERARD HOPKINS. 


1 There are no less than six variants of this last couplet in the MS. 











THE THEORY OF PROGRESS 


LL my life I have heard and read very much about 
A Progress. After many attempts to learn about this 
Progress, I have been driven to the conclusion that 
of a hundred men who used the word habitually, scarcely one 
will pause to ask himself what Progress is, its whence and 
whither, its cause and its object. On further inquiry I find 
that the prevalent belief in Progress, so widespread and con- 
fident before the crash of 1914, is of late origin and seem- 
ingly synchronous with the epoch of mechanical inventions, 
the not too modest nineteenth century; and again, that it in- 
creased enormously upon the preaching of the gospel attri- 
buted, not always correctly, to Darwin. Tennyson’s Zocksley 
Hall, the Great Exhibition and Crystal Palace (an entirely 
new order of architecture arose, commented Ruskin, “when 
a conservatory had to be enlarged”’), the eloquence of Bright 
and Cobden, these were among the pzans that hailed the 
conqueror. 


““ Move upwards, working out the beast, 
And let the ape and tiger die.” 


Man fallen, man a guilty being, a rebel against God-given 
laws? Never! Man was “ the roof and crown of things,” the 
highest achievement of “ Evolution” (another vague term), 
his own legislator; and still advancing. ‘‘ Man as yet is being 
made,” yes, self-made! Man a penitent? Adédsit. “The 
morning of manhood is risen, the kingdom of Man is at 
hand.”” Hitherto he had traced his origin to the creative act 
of the Almighty. Now he was exalted to the seventh heaven on 
learning his descent from an ape or ape-like forbear! Lustily 
he sang Venite adoremus. To a frigid observer this zeal 
for embarrassing ancestors might seem surprising, but such 
were warned to keep their distance. Onwards moved the 
grand procession, type of the upward march of homo sapiens 
from apehood to politicianhood, profiteership, pamphleteer- 
ship! Jo triumphe!| 

But now—? Darwinism is given up by the doctors, and 
defections from the court of Progress are many. It is even 
whispered that Progress, voted immortal by the Senate, may 
follow Darwinism to the grave. Which may—Evolution— 
avert! On one point all true believers are agreed, that man is 
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becoming better, ever-developing to higher states, ever evolv- 
ing more and greater perfections. In default of a closer 
definition—for which we will not press, mindful of Belloc’s 

“ Here you may put with critical felicity 

The following question : What is electricity ?” 
—may we take as their confession of faith, ““ Man has been 
growing continually better, and in the last age made a great 
stride forward”? Yet even this is not adequate, for some now 
admit the occurrence of retrogression, and attribute to Pro- 
gress a spiral movement. Here and there, they grant, the 
human race may retrograde, but on the whole its advance is 
assured and continuous. This last is alone of faith. Again 
they are at one in regarding the Industrial Revolution as 
their entrance into the Promised Land, much as French 
Jacobins regard the coeval words and works of 1789. 

Upon this theory certain questions may justly be raised. Is 
it true? Has the Industrial Revolution been on the whole a 
benefit to mankind? (Was it necessary? Was it desirable? 
And what, on reflection, are we to conclude in regard to it? 

At the outset it would seem prejudicial to the theory that it 
appears so very late, and indeed is hardly to be discovered 
before the age of steam. The Humanists sought to dring back 
their golden age, the “ Reformers” to restore the “ primitive 
Church” of their ignorant dreams. Their Bacon indeed ac- 
claimed “the Advancement of Learning,” and like our Pro- 
gressives set chief store by physical science applied in material 
conveniences to make life easier. But did he claim thereby to 
make men better? I think not. (Shakespeare, by the way, was 
a notorious “reactionary,” fond of Popery and the Middle 
Age, and very probably a Catholic, though hardly a Con- 
fessor.) I cannot call to mind any early apostle of Progress. 
Lessing, the After-Christian, may perhaps be cited, with his 
notion of evolving religions as an education of the human race, 
though certainly not his cynical Sovereign, pupil of Voltaire 
the mocker. 

Now this is worthy remark. By common consent Plato and 
Aristotle were master minds, St. Augustine also, and St. 
Thomas Aquinas, whom Huxley revered. But none of these 
knew of our modern axiom. Relative progress all sane men 
admit, but it seems to have been left for the steam’ epoch to 
discover (or invent) and proclaim progress absolute. 

Such a theory must need the support of overwhelming evi- 
dence if it is to compel our consent. Is this forthcoming? 
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St. Augustine expressly asserts the irrelevance of material 
and intellectual achievement, shared by the good and bad 
alike, as a gauge of morality or religion. Moreover he reckons 
civilization (ars) only the third step of the seven ascending 
grades of the soul. 

Mr. Devas himself, who entitles his book Zhe Xey to the 
World’s Progress, says 


the word progress, no less than civilization, requires to be used 
with precision, and precisely in these pages is used to express 
an increase in the quantity or quality of some good. Obviously 
the narrower the good, the greater the precision; . . . Hence 
although we can apply the word progress to civilization as a 
whole, we can seldom say more than what is vague or uncertain. 
If we distinguished material from intellectual civilization we can 
make our statements more precise; for example, that the Roman 
Empire of the Second Century after Christ showed in material 
civilization a great advance over the First Century before Christ, 
but in intellectual civilization a decline. . . . Butif. . . . we 
sought to determine whether in civilization as a whole there had 
been retrogression or progress, we should be met by the difficulty, 
of having no common measure for comparing Roman roads with 
the poems of Virgil or for comparing a flourishing woollen manu- 
facture with the pictures of Velasquez.? 


It follows that Mr. Devas does not use the word in its fashion- 
able sense. \" 

If we consult the great minds of the past,say from Plato to 
Newman, we shall find them chiefly concerned about the end 
of man, individual and social, his relations with God, and the 
best means, political and educational, of promoting this end, 
but very little concerned with the rise and fall of material 
prosperity as such, and very far indeed from worshipping it. 
Our theory, then, is not only a farvenu, but its patrons employ 
a metewand rejected by the wise in allages. Surely, then, we 
may claim to look this gift-horse in the mouth? 

To compare truly one age or one country with another is 
not too easy, so many things need to be taken into account. 
To record the brute tonnage, say of America’s exports in 1916, 
to sum her factories and population, to add up the wealth of 
her millionaires,—all this tells us practically nothing of the 
life of the American workman and in what respect, if any, 
he has the advantage of the Breton peasant whom Wall Street 

1 De quantitate anime, Cap. xxxiii. Cited by C. S. Devas, Key to the World’s 


Progress, Pt. I. § 3. 
2 Devas, ut supra. 
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and Fleet Street deride as a pathetic and picturesque survival. 
The worship of mere size or mere novelty is a sure token of a 
vulgar mind. Again, we inquire at what price this ostensible 
“prosperity” has been achieved. We seem to have heard 
something of ‘“‘wood-butchering,” typical this of that enormous 
destruction of natural wealth that de facto accompanies in- 
dustrial ‘‘ development,” and parallel with the conversion of 
England’s thrice-fertile fields into pheasant-preserves, slag- 
heaps, and jerrybuilt “ warrens of the poor.” The plea that 
wages are higher has lured many a countryman into town-life, 
only to find that expenses have risen in far greater propor- 
tion. The more vulgar apostles of Progress blare in head- 
lines and flaunt in highways their crude statistics, in this case 
truly the superlative of lying. They vaunt the exports of 
Great Britain as against those of Spain or Ireland for a 
demonstration that the latter small nations are “backward” 
and “benighted.’’ A somewhat important mark of civilization, 
we may observe, is good breeding and courtesy. Popular 
journals, music-halls, bagmen, “self-made men,” and “ Em- 
pire-builders” are not noted for these things, and so, one 
would think, a little handicapped in appraising those values 
that constitute civilization, permanent values not subject to 
“bulls” and “bears” and “corners.” 

Now I venture to think that, tested by these, the industrial 
civilization of Great Britain, the source and model of all in- 
dustrialism (machine industry pursued by a proletariat under 
the direction and for the profit of capitalists), so far from 
constituting the summit of human achievement “in the fore- 
most files of time,” will be found little better than a spend- 
thrift barbarism. Strong words, but not, I think, excessive. 

In applied science, in material contrivances, no one disputes 
the progress or advance of industrial communities. It is ten- 
able, however, that the conveniences are fallacious and pur- 
chased with far greater evil than those they claim to remedy. 
In any case they are, in the judgment of the acknowledged 
vhilosophers, of trivial importance. Yet this theory of Pro- 
gress, itself of yesterday, employs those very trifles as the 
criterion of man’s condition! A theory needing cogent evi- 
dence, one would say. Now evidence is just what the 
progressives fail to vouchsafe us. 


No idea is probably more ingrained in modern thinking, no 
opinion more generally accepted, no conclusion is surer to most 
people, than that we are in the midst of marvellous progress in 
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this little world of ours, and that our generation is somewhere 
at the apex of the Pyramid of Progress, elevated thereto by the 
attainments of the generations that have preceded us—the farther 
back we go in history, then, the lower down men are supposed 
to be found in all that stands for intellectuality and in all that 
represents the possibilities of human achievement at its best 
ai Apparently there are very few people who do not share 
in the opinions thus expressed. The Nineteenth Century has 
been proclaimed the Century of evolution; and the idea of evo- 
lution has become so much a part of the thought of our time that 
man also is assumed to be in the midst of it, and history is pre- 
sumed to show distinctly the wonderful advance that humanity. 
has made. As a matter of fact, it is extremely difficult to point 
out definitely where progress in humanity may be observed. 

Mr. Bryce . . . . is very dubious as to whether there is any 
progress in the world.? 


Granting then that the capitalist industrial States have 
achieved great advance in mechanical appliances, we ask 
whether they have achieved the like, or any advance in what 
past ages have agreed to value as tokens of greatness. But 
what do we actually find? 

As Mr. Bryce says, “ The poetry of the early Hebrews and 
of the early Greeks has never been surpassed and hardly ever 
equalled. Neither has the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle, 
nor the speeches of Demosthenes and Cicero. No one pre- 
tends that there is any progress in art. The masterpieces of 
architecture, sculpture and painting date as a rule from long 
before our time, some of them nearly twenty-five hundred 
years back.” 

As has been very well said, 


the man who talks much about progress in our time usually knows 
only the history of human thought in his own generation, and 
not very much about that. In nearly every important phase of 
human achievement, we are, in present accomplishment, far be- 
hind the great predecessors. In our generation, we are con- 
fessedly imitators in every phase of zxsthetic expression. In 
painting, sculpture, art and literature, we are quite frank in con- 
fessing that we are doing no work at all so good as the work of 
our forefathers of many generations and sometimes many cen- 
turies ago. Whence then, comes the idea of progress? It has 
obtained most of its vogue from the theory of evolution; and 
the lack of evidence for evolution in general, in spite of the per- 


1 James J. Walsh, Education: how old the new (1911), pp. 12—13. 
2 Ibid. 14. 
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suasion on the part of many educated people that there are proofs 
for it, can be very well judged from the corresponding lack of 
evidence with regard to progress in humanity; there is complete 
absence of proof for this latter, when the situation with regard 
to human achievement in the really great things of human lifg 
is examined. Indeed, it would be amusing were it not amazing 
to think how readily we may come to accept notions for which 
there is so little substantiation,’ 


From another eminent scientist I take the following: 


Let us note, in concluding this brief account of the art of the 
Paleolithic period, the puzzling fact that in the Neolithic period 
which succeeded to it, though after a gap as to which something 
will be said in the next Chapter, there is no trace of any kind of 
art. It is curious, but there is no greater fallacy than that 
which attributes to the human race always and everywhere a 
continuous tendency to progress,! 


Quid plura? Progress, then, is an upstart theory, using 
a test that the wise have ever rejected, making exorbitant 
claims and failing to produce one tittle of evidence in their 
support ! 

England is admittedly the cradle and home of industrialism. 
The older countries, so far as they adopt this, carefully imitate 
her. England has been transformed long since, but in Italy. 
and Spain the new order as yet is elbowing its way amid the 
old. An instance therefore may serve better than any demon- 
stration to point the contrast and perhaps a moral. 


It is only in sight of the sea that Ancona is alive or has a 
being. Apart from the sea she is nothing,or rather she is two utter- 
ly different and opposed things. The noble city upon the great 
hill clustered about the Cathedral is what worlds away from that 
crouching, leering, noisy modern thing that lures and whines and 
pours its bestial crowd like a flood of sewage about the ‘base of 
that great cliff! Up there you see the women at sundown slowly 
pass along the half-deserted loneliness of the old by-ways bear- 
ing great vases of water on their heads as they go homeward 
from the fountain in all the quietness of the evening. Below, 
in all the modern brutality of the Corso and its purlieus, trams 
shriek and all the vampires and rascaldom of the modern world 
push or slink homeward to their jerry-built flats in the glare of 
the arc lamps, amid the appalling noise and vulgarity they call 
civilization. Up there the Ave Maria rings, and little humble 


1 J. J. Walsh, ui supra, 14—15. 
2 Windle, The Church and Science, Ch. xxii. p, 236 (1917, C.T.S.). 
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people bow their heads and doff their hats and remember that 
Christ was born in Bethlehem; down in the City the sirens of a 
roundabout, the ding-dong of the tram gongs, the howling of the 
vendors of stale newspapers or adulterated drinks have long since 
not only silenced anything which would recall to the modern 
world its appalling destiny, but have obliterated the memory of 
anything that happened not merely before 1860, but on the day 
before yesterday. 

If the traveller would taste all the amazing contrasts that meet 
in Ancona, let him come into the place by train. Let him after 
nightfall arrive in all the clanging misery, the sordid vile ugliness 
of the railway station; let him drive in a cab to his Albergo 
across a network of railway lines amid the stunning noise of 
shunting vans, up and down, in and out by reeking wharves and 
sheds where there is no real road, but only tramway lines; let 
him spend his evening in all the flare and vulgarity of the Corso; 
and then on the morrow let him climb out of all this litter of 
yesterday, up through the older city to the Cathedral, to make up 
his mind, if he can, upon what he thinks of the modern world. 
It is a salutary thing to examine the conscience. Here in Ancona 
is an opportunity of coming to a just conclusion.! 


Yet one more point, conveyed by one more quotation: 


The goal to which a purely human progress is capable of 
conducting us is . . . . no vague condition of glory and feli- 
city, in which men shall develop new and ample powers. It is 
a condition in which the keenest life attainable has continually 
been far surpassed already, without anything having been ar- 
rived at that in itself seemed of surpassing value.? 


To some of us, then, this Progress is no theme of exultation, 
but rather a symbol of horror and desolation, the very breath 
of pestilence. To some of us the hostile camps of modern 
Progress and old Civility recall the two Ignatian standards, 
recall also the syllabus of a great and saintly Pontiff and the 
condemned proposition: “The Roman Pontiff can and ought 
to reconcile himself and come to terms with Progress, Liberal- 


ism, and the new kind of state-craft (recenti civilitate).” ® 
H. E. G. ROPE. 


1 Edward Hutton, The Cities of Romagna, &c. (1913), Ch. x. pp. 152—4. 

# Mallock, Is Life worth Living (1879), Ch. vi. p. 123. 

8 In Father Kenelm Digby Beste’s Victories of Rome (ed. 5, 1906), App. ii., 
p. 176. The translator adds that ‘‘ the expression recenti civilitate would seem to 
mean legislation and government in accordance with modern irreligious and 
revolutionary principles.” 











THE ATONEMENT THEOLOGICALLY 
EXPLAINED 


T= last article has shown us how decided and un- 
varying is the teaching of the New Testament and of 
early Christian tradition as to the nature of the 
Atonement in so far as it is to be ascribed, not to any efforts on 
the part of the human race to recover from servitude to sin, in 
which it had been involved by the transgression of its first 
parents and the personal transgressions of its individual mem- 
bers, but to the redeeming ministry of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who is therefore, as He was announced to be by the Archangel 
Gabriel, its Saviour; and, further, that these saving ministra- 
tions are attributable not only to His life whilst on earth, 
but in a peculiar sense to His death. This puts the fact be- 
yond dispute for all true adherents of Christianity, or, in 
other words, for all believers in, Christian revelation. What 
then is the course assigned to our theorizing when we are im- 
pelled, as we are by the inquiring nature of our intelligences, 
to seek for a deeper understanding of the principles involved 
in these facts which are certified beyond dispute by the voice 
of revelation. This St. Anselm has taught us in the words of 
his Cur Deus homo, quoted in the former article, which he 
puts into the mouth of his collocutor Boso. For Boso is 
only echoing the traditional formula of Catholicism, a formula 
which recommends itself at once when reflected upon, Fides 
preit rationi (“faith gives the lead to reason”’). This is in 
fact the very essence of a system based on Divine revelation, 
whilst the essence of rationalism is expressed in the counter 
principle, ratio preit fidei (“ reason gives the lead to faith”’). 
In other words the Catholic says to himself, “ If our Lord has 
revealed this I believe firmly in its truth”; whilst rationalism 
says, “ If the Church teaches that a certain doctrine is true I 
shall always in the first place ask myself does it recommend it- 
self to the judgment of my private reason, and only if it does 
shall I consent to believe it.’”" And when we compare the two 
methods together do we not see at once that the Catholic 
method is both sensible and rational, whilst the rationalistic 
method is senseless and irrational, in spite of its calling itself 
rationalistic. For the Catholic in trusting to the word of 
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God as communicated to him by His authorized representative, 
the Catholic Church, has a sure guarantee of the truth of the 
fact, whether he can understand it or not, whereas the ration- 
alist has no surer guarantee for it than the opinion he happens 
to form for the moment, that is an opinion which from 
its very nature is short-sighted and one-sided, and hence 
variable and liable to be afterwards changed when other views 
come to prevail in his mind. And does not the course of his- 
tory since the Reformation offer an impressive object-lesson 
of this contrast? The doctrine of the Atonement is an illus- 
tration of what we mean. The early Protestants rejected 
the careful statement of this doctrine which the Catholic theo- 
logians were then accustomed to put forward. It was not 
strong enough for their taste, so they substituted another which 
they did not hesitate to set forth in the Confessions of Faith 
which they had quite a passion for putting forward, such as 
the Augsburg Confession, the Helvetian Confession, the 
Formula of Concord, the Westminster Confession, and so on. 
But as time ran on and new modes of thought came into 
fashion their tastes changed. The spirit of Socinianism set 
in and grew more and more popular. The present outcome is 
that, as we have seen in the last article, no Protestants, save a 
few Evangelicals who are the sole survivors of a religious 
generation that is passing away, are prepared to believe that 
our Lord’s Passion had anything to do with our redemption 
save in the sense that He set us thereby an example of patience 
and constancy, which, if we take it to heart, will encourage us 
to seek the salvation of our souls by our own efforts. On the 
other hand the Catholic theologians under the supervision of 
their ecclesiastical authorities have held steadily to the teach- 
ing of Scripture as assigning to them the limits within which 
their endeavours to theorize must be confined, and they have 
gone on studying and developing till they have by now over- 
come most of the difficulties they had previously found per- 
plexing, and can offer a theory within the bounds thus 
assigned by the Scripture teaching which yet seems to offer an 
intelligible explanation of the motive of the Divine procedure. 

Our task in the present article is to trace as concisely as 
is practicable the nature and course of this theorizing pro- 
cess, and let us begin by reminding ourselves of the conditions 
under which we are entitled to expect its gradual working out 
in the pages of the successive ecclesiastical writers. When 
we are seeking for the doctrinal tradition in the pages of 
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the Fathers we expect to find that continuous agreement which 
is the mark of faithful transmission, and it is just in this that 
we are able to recognize the vitality of the tradition. But 
when we scrutinize these same writers for the course of their 
endeavour to explain to themselves the underlying principles of 
the tradition they are handing down we are prepared to find 
among them some differences of opinion, and evidences of 
controversy, sometimes, too, acute discussions, with, as the 
time goes on, the marks of a steady progress and development, 
together with opinions for a time in favour gradually drop- 
ping out as on later reflection proved to be unsatisfactory, 
whilst some other is found to meet objections previously 
thought fatal, and hence to maintain and perfect itself, and 
so to spread more and more until perhaps eventually it ob- 
tains general acceptance. 

For example, in early times we meet with some patris- 
tic writers who, fixing on the word “ransom” in such 
passages as “ the Son of Man came not to be ministered unto 
but to minister and to give his life a ransom for many,” or 
“there is one God and one mediator between God and man, 
the man Christ Jesus, who gave himself a ransom for many,” 
were led to a conclusion which to us who look back on their 
words seems quite inexplicable, namely, that the Passion of 
our Lord was meekly endured by Him that He might pay 
off on our account a ransom due to Satan, who held our race 
in captivity, and could only be induced to relinquish his rights 
by being permitted to inflict on our Redeemer the punishment 
to which we had been condemned. In a sense this strange 
theory lasted through several centuries, and rationalists like 
Ritschl or Sabatier boldly assert that it was the prevailing 
explanation of the Atonement from the time of St. Irenzeus 
in the second century to that of St. Anselm in the eleventh. 
That, however, is a sadly superficial estimate of the historical 
fact, and witnesses only to the levity which rationalists, other- 
wise supposed to have an historical sense, are wont to permit 
themselves, when dealing with the Catholic Church. For it 
leaves out of account the patent fact that the writers whose 
explanation it includes in its sweeping estimate were by no 
means homogeneous, as also that they did not put them for- 
ward as constituting their theories as a whole, and one may 
perhaps add, did not wish to be understood in the crude sense 
their critics impute to them. Thus Irenzus, the first to broach: 
this theory, says that “by sin we were all made captives of 
death and needed to be ransomed from this captivity, but He 
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equitably (rationabiliter) redeemed us by the shedding of 
His own blood as a ransom for those who had been ‘thus led 
off into captivity.”” But this writer does not say here to whom 
the ransom was paid, nor does he do so in any of the other 
passages in which he touches on the same thought. At most 
it is an inference made that as ransoms were paid to slave- 
holders, and the devil is here conceived of as the power that 
holds us in captivity, this writer’s meaning must be that it 
was paid tohim. And this, it is true, Origen and St. Gregory 
of Nyssa, one of Origen’s disciples, say in plain language. 
“If,” says the former, “we are redeemed not with any cor- 
ruptible price as silver and gold but with the precious blood 
of the only-begotten One . . . . doubtless we are bought 
from some one, whose slaves we were, and who demanded 
the price he coveted before he would consent to release us. 
But we were held by the devil, to whom we had been delivered 
over because of our sins, and the price he demanded was the 
blood of Christ” ; and the latter says that God when planning 
how to deliver us felt bound to take the just not the tyrannical 
course, and so to offer him who held us the price he demanded. 
Similar reasoning is used by some of the great Latin Fathers 
as St. Ambrose and St. Jerome. But that this was only the 
speculative opinion of some Fathers is witnessed by a passage 
from St. Gregory of Nazianzen, the contemporary and friend 
of St. Gregory of Nyssa, who writes: ‘Since a ransom is 
given only to him who holds the captives, to whom was Christ's 
blood offered and why was it offered? If it was to the devil, 
how shocking would be the thought. How can we believe 
that he not only received a ransom from God but actually re- 
ceived God Himself as a salary for his tyranny which had . 
already passed all measure.”” This seems a just criticism, 
but we must be lenient with early patristic writers who were 
only forming conjectures concerning a very difficult subject, 
and that in the course of a devout speculation which it would 
take many centuries to work out, but which as we who can look 
back on the outcome of their labours know, led eventually to 
a very successful theory that has by now obtained almost 
universal acceptance in the Catholic Church. At the same 
time we should not misunderstand what the conjecture of those 
early theorizers was. They were not claiming more than that 
the devil was the instigator of the Jews and Roman soldiers 
who put our Lord to that cruel death, and that the permission 
given them to do this was what the ransom consisted in, whilst 
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God gave it in the full foreknowledge that in giving it He 
was consenting to a desire to redeem the race for which our 
Lord had offered Himself, and would turn out not in the 
triumph but in the confusion of the devil, whom it would 
compel, for reasons which these Fathers did not at the time 
fully understand, to deliver up the race from the captivity in 
which they were held. Nor did they suppose this was the only 
aspect under which the Atonement needed to be considered, as 
their own words testify. Thus Irenzus, if we weigh all his 
words carefully, evidently means that, as the sin which caused 
the race to fall from God and from the destiny for which it 
was originally created, was a sin of disobedience and revolt 
against God, so the work of its Redeemer was to restore it 
by a life and death of obedience, which being wrought by 
the Son of God who took flesh to be able to share our nature 
and identify Himself with its hopes, received in Him a new 
Head whose unfailing obedience, according to St. Paul’s prin- 
ciple, was accepted as that of the race and made atonement 
for its past transgressions. “In the first Adamj’’ he says, 
“God was offended by disobedience to His commandments ;; 
in the second Adam we were reconciled by His being obedient 
even unto death” (v. 16—3). Origen too says: “He was 
able to take upon Himself the sins of the world, to destroy, 
them and wipe them out because no guile was found on His 
lips, and He knew no sin.” Origen and St. John Chrysostom 
lay stress on the expiatory sacrifice, in offering which our 
Lord made Himself the victim. ‘“ Inasmuch as He is a vic- 
tim,” says St. John Chrysostom, “ He is our propitiation, for 
by the shedding of His blood He secures the forgiveness of 
sins’’ (Ep. to Romans). “He offered but a single sacrifice 
for sins but He ceases not to cleanse us by that one sacrifice.” 
From St. Ambrose and St. Jerome, who have been referred 
to as accepting in some sense the notion that our ransom was 
paid to Satan, other passages can without difficulty be cited 
which insist on our Lord's propitiatory sacrifice, as they can 
generally from the Fathers throughout, as may be seen in the 
treatises of M. Riviére, Herr Doerholt, and others. Moreover, 
as M. Riviére has shown, though later Patristic writers speak 
of the devil as having been permitted to rage against our 
Lord Himself and incite the wicked men who were his instru- 
ments to crucify Him—a thing which in itself is true enough— 
they abstain altogether from the suggestion that in submitting 
to a death thus inflicted upon Him by the instigation of Satan, 
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our Lord was moved by the feeling that He owed anything to 
Satan for taking his prey from him, and had the intention of 
paying a ransom to him for delivering us from his servitude. 
‘As, however, we cannot afford space for pursuing this branch 
of the subject further, we may conclude with the words of St. 
Thomas of Aquin which express the gradual realization of 
the theologian and remove the whole foundation on which 
the strange theory of Satan’s rights rested: 


Man by sinning was bound both to God and to the devil. As 
regards guilt he had offended God and had subjected himself 
to the devil, by consenting to him, so that in this respect he did 
not make himself the servant of God, but rather by departing 
from the service of God he entered the servitude of the devil, 
God in His justice permitting this on account of the offence com- 
mitted against Himself. But as regards punishment we are 
bound to God primarily as to the supreme judge but to the devil 
as the executioner. . . . Although then the devil, unjustly 
as far as he himself was concerned, held man whom he had 
deceived in the servitude both of guilt and of punishment, it 
was just that man should suffer this, as God permitted it as re- 
gards guilt and ordained it as regards punishment. Hence it 
was in respect of God the justice required satisfaction not in re- 
spect of the devil. (Summa, iii. Quest. 45, art. 4 and 7). 


As our main object is to set forth the theory of the nature 
and motives of the Atonement which ultimately prevailed, and 
attained not only to a full agreement among the theologians, 
but to a declaration in the Catechism of the Council of ‘Trent, 
which, though it does not amount to a dogmatic definition, 
approaches very nearly to one. It is to our own St. Anselm 
that we have the right to look back as to the theologian who; 
first cast a clear light on this perplexed subject ; and we must 
now summarize his theory as he expounds it in his Cur Deus 
homo, which will well repay the careful study of all interested 
in the subject. The first point to consider is the nature of 
sin and of the satisfaction needed to repair its offence against 
God. Man being a creature of God owes obedience to His 
will in all things. If he pays this debt throughout he pleases 
his Maker, reciprocates in his humble measure the wonderful 
love with which he himself is cherished, and’ may look to re- 
ceive from Him a suitable reward in due time. But if he 
fails in this duty, he is withdrawing from God what belongs to 
Him, and thereby also outrages Him; and to do this is to sin. 
Man’s consequent obligation is then to restore what he has 
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taken away, and not only that but to restore much more than 
he took away, so as to make an adequate reparation for the 
outrages done to the Divine Majesty, and until he has made 
this adequate reparation in both these ways he is held to be 
in the guilt of his sin. To make satisfaction for his sin is toa 
make adequate reparation on this scale, and in estimating what 
it should be we must bear in mind that law of \justice which 
we all of us instinctively apply to cases under consideration, 
that whereas honour paid by one person to another is in- 
tensified in proportion as the person who pays it is superior in 
dignity to the person who receives it, with dishonour or out- 
rage our estimates are in the inverse ratio, that is to say, the 
outrage inflicted grows in enormity in proportion as the per- 
son who inflicts it is inferior in dignity to the person on whom 
it is inflicted. Thus an offence committed by one equal on 
another is far less than the same offence, say an ignominious 
blow, inflicted by a son on a father, or a subject on 
a Sovereign. Apply this canon of value to the case of a 
creature who by sinning outrages the God who made him, the 
creature being so far below God and the order of his ‘being 
so absolutely dependent upon Him, and God being so infi- 
nitely above him in His wisdom, His goodness, His sanctity, 
and His omnipotence. Estimated by this scale how enormous 
must be the degree of satisfaction required to make amends 
for the outrage; indeed, it does not seem excessive to call the 
satisfaction required absolutely infinite, and if we avoid the 
term in deference to certain theological controversies, at least 
we shall not be exaggerating if we describe it as practically 
infinite. 

How then is it possible for it to be paid? Here in the first 
place arises the question, Cannot God condone it? Boso asks, 
Why not, as He is almighty; and He tells us to forgive our 
brothers without exacting satisfaction from them. St. Anselm 
replies that God forbids man to avenge himself on his offend- 
ing neighbour, because He has reserved vengeance to Him- 
self to judge of and inflict, but He must exact punishment for 
man’s offences in default of adequate satisfaction being made 
to His outraged Majesty, because not to do so would be to 
leave something morally disordered in His cosmos. As in 
this the general verdict of the theologians has been that St. 
Anselm, though his judgment is solid, went too far, we will 
not insist on that point here. But there is no doubt that the 
restoration resulting from pure Divine forgiveness without 
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exaction of satisfaction would be incomplete. Compare the 
case of a subject who had betrayed his King and country by 
base conduct but was afterwards forgiven and restored to 
his lost rank and privileges by the generosity of his Sovereign, 
with the case of a similar offender who had afterwards by 
heroically risking his own life saved that same country from 
impending destruction, and in view of this was forgiven 
and restored. In the former case, though he would have 
reason to be grateful to the Sovereign who had shown him 
this unmerited indulgence, the general feeling would be that 
his restoration was not, and could not be, as complete as ‘in 
the case of the subject who had made so full a reparation for 
his former offence. 

Hence the question arises for St. Anselm, Is there any con- 
ceivable mode by which fallen man can achieve forgiveness 
on terms which will enable his restoration to be regarded as 
complete, because of the full satisfaction he has offered to 
his offended Maker and Lord? His answer is, Yes, if it is 
offered not by man alone or by God alone, but by one who is 
God-man by the personal union in Him of Godhead and man- 
hood. It cannot be offered by one who is God only, for it is 
man that has incurred the debt, and it is by man therefore that 
the satisfaction must be offered, since satisfaction offered by 
one who is not the offender himself may be called generous 
donation but could not be called satisfaction; and it cannot 
be offered by one who is man only, since man is deeply in- 
volved in the sin committed, and as such is incompetent to 
offer satisfaction for it, all the more because, in view of the 
principle just laid down, his very comparative lowliness ren- 
ders the measure of the satisfaction requisite practically 
infinite. But, if the God-man offers Himself to undertake the 
task, these difficulties are at once removed. As man He comes 
forward to be the new Head of the race both by the title of 
His earthly sovereignty as the son of David and son of Abra- 
ham, and still more as God Himself through the operation 
of the mystery of the Incarnation in the womb of Mary; and 
again by the further title of purchase which attaches to Him 
as our Redeemer by the act of His self-oblation on our be- 
half. Being thus our representative the satisfaction He offers 
can count, and by His gracious gift does count, as satisfaction 
offered up by our whole race and each individual member 
of it; and since all this is completed by the Hypostatic 
Union which, again, on the principle of moral valuation 
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laid down, invests with an infinite, an absolutely infinite value, 
every action of His personality, from whichever of His two 
natures it springs, it avails in the eyes of God as an adequate 
and superabundant reparation for all our sins, inasmuch as it 
is far more pleasing and honouring to God than all the sins of 
the world could be dishonouring to Him and displeasing. 

This, though of necessity put very briefly, is the substance 
of the theory of St. Anselm, and the readiness with which it 
has been taken up by the theologians, and even by the Church 
herself in giving expression to it, as noted, in the Catechism of 
the Council of Trent, witnesses to the success with which 
it interprets the tradition of the Church as affirmed by the 
text of the New Testament and the writings of the early 
Fathers. 

There remain, however, a few points still to be noted for 
the fuller explanation of the theory and the removal of some 
of the difficulties against it: those especially which were re- 
ferred to in the previous article as urged by the Socinian 
party. 

1. The notion of satisfaction involves a distinction between 
the person who offers it and the person to whom it is offered ; 
yet the person to whom it is offered in this case is God, the 
person who offers it, being Christ, the Second Person in the 
Blessed Trinity, and so God too. But the answer is that there is 
a virtual distinction between Christ as God and Christ as man, 
and this suffices. Just as there was a virtual distinction be- 
tween George III. King of England and George III. King of 
Hanover, and this sufficed to maintain financial and other 
transactions between this same George as acting now for one 
kingdom now for the other, so Christ as man owed and paid 
satisfaction to Christ, together with the Father and the Holy 
Ghost, as God. 

2. It will help the reader to realize better the sense in which 
Christ our Redeemer can be said to have so identified Himself 
with our fallen race as to bear our sorrows and carry our 
griefs, to take upon Himself the heavy burden of our sins in 
order to make satisfaction for them, if we compare this case 
with that of which history has recorded some examples, 
namely, where a prince has accepted the sovereignty of a 
people with the essential consequence that he is now taken to 
bear the responsibility for their crimes, to his discredit, though 
he himself is innocent of them, and to share in their exalta- 
tions and humiliations, just as does one who has inherited the 
sovereignty over them from a long line of ancestors. 
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3. It may be said that, even if this explanation of the 
Atonement be accepted, it proves too much for our purpose, 
since it proves that our Lord’s death was not required, and 
therefore was a gratuitous infliction of cruelty upon His in- 
nocence—inasmuch as, since the personal union of His two 
natures made every action of His to be of infinite dignity, a 
few quiet acts of loving obedience at Nazareth, or while He 
was teaching the people during His journeys through the Holy 
Land, had in them all the qualities which rendered them a 
sufficient and superabundant satisfaction for all the sins of 
mankind. This is true, no doubt, as far as it goes, and is 
freely recognized by all competent theologians, but it leaves 
out of consideration an important point. It was becoming and 
altogether for the good of fallen man that, as his whole life 
was tainted by sin, not a few acts but a whole life should be 
offered by his Redeemer and accepted by God in reparation 
for his fall, and a whole life includes a holy life persevered in 
unto the end, and finishing with a holy death. It is this which 
is meant when it is said of our Lord that He was “ obedient 
unto death, even the death of the cross.”” There was too a 
further quality of fitness in the offering and acceptance of 
a life thus complete in expiation for the fall. By the fall, as 
we know from Scripture, death was brought into the world, 
and although this does not mean, directly, that eternal death 
‘ followed upon temporal death in those who had added no per- 
sonal and mortal sins to the debt of original sin, it does mean 
that, apart from the aid of grace, the bestowal of which was 
not obtainable save through the merits of the Redeemer, such 
added personal sin was almost inevitable, whereas the original 
destiny of man, under the headship of Adam, was that he 
was able to preserve himself altogether from death. But 
since such was the fall it was becoming that the redemption 
should enable man to be so restored by the death of his 
Redeemer that, though subject to physical death after the 
likenéss of his Redeemer, he should be enabled by the Re- 
deemer’s death to rise again to immortal life, through his 
sharing in the resurrection which his Redeemer merited for 
him. 

4. But again it will be objected—and this, as we have seen 
is the main objection of the Socinians and their modern 
imitators—is it not cruel and therefore incredible to suppose 
that God willed the death of an innocent person as the ap- 
pointed means of delivering and restoring fallen mankind? 
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But those who urge this point assume, though uncon- 
sciously, that the Atonement, as understood by the Catholic 
Church, means that our Lord was arraigned before the tribunal 
of God as the substitute accepted to bear the weight of hu- 
man guilt, and was there judged, condemned and punished 
with the punishment of crucifixion. Needless to say, there 
is nothing of all this in the belief of the Church, any more 
than there is in the text of Scripture. Some indeed of 
the sixteenth century Reformers conceived thus of Christ 
as “ punished”’ by God, but the expression is quite foreign to 
the theology of the Catholic Church, though it may be pos- 
sible to find it used very rarely and then only incidentally by 
a Catholic preacher or two. On the other hand the slightest 
acquaintance with the New Testament shows how different 
was the reality. Our Lord’s life was that of one who came to 
“bear witness to the truth” (John xviii. 37) about Himself 
and His mission to the world. So He described it, and its 
whole course was conformed to this purpose. It was this 
which stirred up against Him the hostility of the Jewish people 
and their leaders; it was His fidelity to this vocation which 
moved them to put Him to death. So far, it may be said, we 
admit that the purpose of His life was as the Socinians con- 
ceive of it. Yes, it was undoubtedly so far. From the point 
of view of the Jewish leaders His death was a foul murder of 
which they were the authors ; and in submitting to it someekly 
He set an heroic example to His servants. But it was alsoa 
death for which He offered Himself and which His Father in 
heaven permitted; and from that point of view it was a sacri- 
fice in which He was alike the priest and the victim, a sacrifice 
which was the crowning act of His obedience, and as such was 
the satisfaction offered and accepted for the sins of men. 

5. Finally it may be objected that a theory like St. Anselm's 
is too subtle and speculative to reach the heart and minister 
to its devotional impulses. This is a thoroughly English style 
of objection. One result of the Reformation has been the 
inundating of this country with a flood of incompatible reli- 
gious notions, and the effect has been to accustom English in- 
telligences to believe that there can be no certainty as to 
ultimate questions, and the only reasonable course is to be 
practical, in other words to regulate conduct by a rough 
estimate of what is likely to work, without reference to the 
possibility or impossibility of defending it theoretically; and 
hence also the prevailing habit of assuming that what is 
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speculative cannot appeal to the feelings. But if we turn from 
St. Anselm’s Cur Deus homo, in which he works out the 
speculative argument we have been trying to expound, to his 
Meditations, for instance, where his devotional feelings are 
fed on the nutriment of his theory, we feel at once how fervent 
is the devotional love it has kindled in his heart. And St. 
Anselm is only exemplifying in this a common characteristic 
of the Catholic people in all times and places. The Socinians, 
in spite of their habit of explaining away the doctrine of the 
Atonement with the view of harmonizing it with their ration- 
alistic conceptions, never seem to get much devotion out of 
it; the Catholics, who are never afraid to investigate their 
beliefs by penetrating down to their very roots and facing the 
subtleties which they there encounter, are stirred by these very 
subtleties to a fervour of devotional love which is solid and 


lasting in its effects and has no parallel on earth. 
S. F. S. 





SAN MINIATO IN SPRING 


WIFT, one by one, the iris and the rose 
Flame on the Tuscan earth, the olive trees 

Bend all their silver foliage in the breeze 
That comes from off the salt Mid-Sea and blows 
The cypress into smoke. See! where he goes, 
The omnipotent sun,—triumphant, clad in gold, 
Singing the ancient song that grows not old 
Where the blue tide of Heaven rolling flows. 


San Miniato! Flower and jewel too, 
Warm in the sun and burning in the light, 
Golden, uplifted on thy radiant height, 
Who comes to thee rejoices ;—but the few 
Whisper thy secret name below their breath. 
I name thee here—the House of Joyful Death. 
M. G. CHADWICK. 
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CHAPTER X. 


HE purport, as far as any purport can be claimed, of 
these desultory papers was sufficiently indicated in 


the opening sentences of the first of them: a con- 
trast between the world of a Sexagenarian’s earliest memories 
and the world he has lived to see. To the writer ‘it seemed, 
that in all the history of our race no other period of three- 
score years had witnessed change more complete. Yet the 
change, when those lines were written, was very far indeed, 
from being what it has become since. I have heard many 
different dates or events assigned as those which really marked 
the end of the Middle Ages: the Accession of the Tudors; 
the execution of Charles I.; and, much later, the winding up 
of the Holy Roman Empire, and the fall of the Temporal 
Power. If the last event were accepted as the falling of the 
curtain on the long drama of the Middle Ages, then the pre- 
sent writer was born in them, as many of his critics declare 
he still lives in them. If by the Middle Ages those who fix 
such dates for their conclusion really mean Feudalism, I dare- 
say the French Revolution is as good a point as any other to 
assign, and the ending of the Holy Roman Empire can be re- 
garded as merely one of its evidences. 

Yet the Feudal spirit survived the French Revolution, 
though not in France. And we ourselves have, only very 
lately indeed, witnessed its final extinction in Europe. The 
Prussian Kingdom, if not the German Empire, was its last 
stronghold. The one bond, at all comprehensible, between 
the two German Emperors, William and Francis Joseph, was 
their common adherence to Feudalism and their common 
hatred of democracy. Democracy was the only enemy they 
had in common, and it made them, most unnaturally friends, 
to their own ruin and that of many countries. 

The extinction of the Greek Empire in 1453 restored, after 
a thousand years, the old condition of there being but one 
Emperor in the civilized world. For a couple of centuries 
there remained but one: the rise of the Russian Empire added 
another. Napoleon made himself a third, and threatened to 
become the only one. In our own times there have been in the 
world nine Emperors at once: of Austria, Brazil, China, of 
Delhi, of the French, of Germany, of Japan, and of Mexico. 
Now, outside Asia, there remains not one. 
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But when the war began there were not only three Emperors 
in Europe, there were five Kings in Germany and Austria, and 
now there is not one: there were many Sovereigns in Germany, 
and now not one to answer “Adsum”’ to the roll-call. Neither 
the French Revolution nor Napoleon himself made so clean 
a sweep of the monarchic board. Napoleon was quite as 
prompt in setting Kings up as ‘he was in putting them down. 
If the eldest son, and heir, of the Revolution he was no enemy 
of Monarchs, and perhaps no implacable enemy of a 
feudalism that knew its own place. 

If the abrupt disappearance of so many Sovereigns meant 
nothing further than their disappearance it would constitute 
a very striking difference between the portraits of 1914 and of 
1919. But it means much more. 

The Imperial Rulers of Germany, Russia, and Austria, and 
the German Kings, Grand Dukes, and Sovereign Dukes, have 
not merely ceased to rule: no one rules in their places. They 
have no successors under another title. One cannot even say 
that the Empires, Kingdoms, and Duchies they governed the 
other day are now merely geographical expressions—for such 
a statement would be flatteringly incorrect. Of what precisely 
Russia now consists, of what Germany, of what Austria, of 
what Hungary, Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, Saxony, Baden,who can 
say? Frontiers, anywhere in all those regions, mean as little 
as treaties. Geography has vanished like government. The 
old lands no doubt remain, but it is as hard to say what their 
names are as to state, with any meaning, in whose hands is the 
government of their peoples. Anarchy is as ruinous to geo- 
graphy as it is to prosperity or peace: which is not surprising, 
as geography is a part of history, and anarchy can have none. 

In other words the whole map of Continental Europe, east- 
ward of the Rhine, has been torn up since 1914. The five 
peninsular monarchies still stand, one of them on sufferance— 
with its King as High Commissioner for the Entente. Here 
be changes! 

But the above is an utterly superficial statement of them. 

For centuries Russia has had a government, and (if that 
which is rotten at core can be called strong) a strong one. It 
had, at all events, an affectation of civilization. It had a 
religion, universal to all intents and purposes in the European 
portion of the Empire. Its Revolution came, as Revolutions 
inevitably do come when the conditions that mean revolu- 
tion are present and are disregarded. There was plenty 
to sweep away: but it swept everything away and made 
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nothing: “it destroyed everything and set nothing up except 
destruction. 

To change an autocracy into a Republic is not destruction 
but substitution: in Russia, however, the autocracy was not 
replaced by a Republic. A Republic was proclaimed but has 
never arrived: the old rule was stamped out but no rule suc- 
ceeded: there is not even a Lord of Misrule in the bloody 
Carnival, but only a wild Dance of Death compared with 
which the Carmagnole was a stately and decorous minuet. 

No comfort and no practice of civilization remains in 
Russia: and her vast national religion has been tossed over- 
board. 

Anarchy is in its nature not creative but destructive: yet 
like other destructive organisms it can be swiftly self-genera- 
tive, and spread with morbid rapidity to the infection of pre- 
viously wholesome and uncorrupted bodies. The danger of 
that infection is the menace which has with lightning, and 
apparently sudden, rapidity succeeded to the threat of 
Teutonic militarism. I say “apparently sudden,” because, 
just as the lightning itself only seems sudden, and is in reality 
the inevitable and sure, if not accurately pre-calculable, out- 
come of atmospheric conditions which musé so result, so it 
is with anarchy. Of electric conditions our forefathers re- 
mained ignorant, though they and ¢heir forefathers were alive 
enough to the danger of lightning: our forefathers’ sons have 
betrayed as little scientific knowledge of the morbid social 
conditions which at last are riven by the apparently sudden 
flash and turmoil of anarchy. 

The threat of a world-propagation of Bolshevism is more 
terrible and more fateful than that of the Militarism it has im- 
mediately followed: for at least two obvious reasons—the 
present-day world is so constituted as to be singularly un- 
likely to submit to Militarism: and an aggressive Militarism 
cannot be conducted subterraneously. No doubt the Mili- 
tarism of Germany did conduct an enormous and secret pro- 
paganda, to second its actual explosion when the explosion 
came: but preparations for world-conquest cannot be carried 
on im secret: a great nation cannot arm itself for attack un- 
observed, and Germany’s arming has been watched for many 
years, if not with sufficient precaution, with what should have 
been at any rate sufficient understanding of its meaning. 

It is immensely different with the threat of world-anarchy. 
Its teal danger does not lie in material preparations for mili- 
tary or naval conquest, that must always have the safeguard 
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of visibility (which does not mean that the visibility of such 
preparations can without hazard be ignored) but in the fact 
that its propaganda is one of notions, the dissemination of a 
virus, the handing about of an infection of ideas destructive 
of mankind as such. 

Militarism, in a world such as ours now is, can be no per- 
manent danger, though we have only just seen how menacing 
it can be as a temporary one. Because Militarism implies the 
submission of agents not likely to submit, and certain not 
to submit permanently, to their ré/e in it. Immense armies, 
capable of world-domination, imply the willingness of a vast 
proportion of the world’s population to be soldiers of the 
world-dominant power: and such willingness is less and less 
to be taken for granted. 

It may, indeed, be the case that the future peace of the 
world is as likely to accrue from the refusal of the world’s 
proletariat to fight, as from the goodwill and loyalty of sig- 
natory powers to any Convention. For there are not wanting 
symptoms of a disposition on the part of the world’s prole- 
tariat to regard war as an exploitation of themselves whereto 
they will not again consent. 

But there is much less security in the evidence that the 
classes to which Bolshevism whispers are self-armed against 
its suggestion, immune to its infection. 

Where England stood at the beginning, or at the middle 
of the war, we may think we know now, because the ‘result 
has come to haye its retrospective influence on our opinion: 
but no one could know then. Where the whole world stands 
at the present moment no one can know. No disaster can 
befall God, whether remembered or forgotten by man: but 
man if forgetful of God, oblivious of His inexorable law; 
impatient of His guidance, and without either patience or 
trust of His Providence, can grievously hurt himself. That 
even such hurt God can cure, we know: and that He will 
cure, as He has cured, we may feel sure. But that the hurt 
will not come we cannot know. Him we can trust, but not 
ourselves. 

Anarchy is selfishness on its largest scale, and in its 
blindest mood, and selfishness is as old as man himself, and 
much older: as much older as Lucifer is older than Adam. 
God only antedates it, as He only can antedate it. Rulers of 
states who blithely shouldered God out of National Cogniz- 
ance, and relegated His position in the social consciousness 
to that of a purely private and personal idiosyncrasy of such 
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individuals as chose to take count of Him, were the most 
efficient teachers of the false-gospel of selfishness, for man 
without God can see nothing higher than himself, and will 
not long acknowledge any right in others, only equal to him- 
self, to impose upon him anything higher than his own will, 
more obligatory than his own desires. Man without God 
obviously still needs the Ten Commandments, but he will not 
hear of them. The last idol man will destroy is himself, 
though that idolatry is inevitably bound to destroy the idol 
itself. Rulers who dethrone God from His world-sovereignty, 
enthrone selfishness in His place, however pretty their Al- 
truisms may sound, and the last and complete public expres- 
sion of selfishness is Anarchy—to which for the moment we 
assign a Russian name. 

If God is not again to be re-assigned His world-throne, 
nostrums may be applied with such temporary appearances of 
cure as quack-remedies do often claim—symptoms may be 
driven inwards and out of sight; but our maladies will not 
have gone. 

If the present paper should appear a wandering from the 
scope intended by all these papers I cannot admit that is so. 
It is no more than, but not less than, an allusion to a world- 
condition more different from that of sixty years ago than 
could be pictured in any of the previous papers, which dealt 
only with alterations of customs, manners, and the life of 
various classes. When my life began the echoes of the last 
war were barely audible: and it had not been a great war, in 
its origin, its conduct, or its effects. It left all its protagonists 
almost precisely as it found them. To England it made no 
difference: it had not interrupted the current of her national 
life, nor, when it ended, was her national life altered in the 
least. 

We have just been through the most stupendous war that has 
ever maddened the world: and the conflict has not ended 
with the armistice, and shows no reliable signs of ending 
with the “Peace.”" That war, at all events, changed com- 
pletely our whole national life: into it habit, custom, com- 
merce, business, was flung as unreservedly as the lives of men: 
and the daily course of women, old men, and such juniors as 
necessity held at home were as different from what it had 
been as the occupations of those who went overseas to fight. 
England, and all the world, had one idea only: and all her 
occupations and theirs were the various expressions of it. Her 
centre of gravity had been knocked out of its place, and has 
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not been recovered. When I was born a great Mutiny had 
but just been quelled in our greatest dependency: it had 
moved the mind and imagination of the whole British people 
more poignantly than anything that had happened since a 
Napoleonic invasion had been really believed to be imminent: 
but not because the mutiny of Sepoys was dreaded as any 
menace to our own security at home. Some, of our blood, 
were in peril, brave men, as brave women, helpless children, 
far, far away at the gateways of the dawn; and their danger 
sickened us, not with selfish, but with noble, pain. Perhaps 
there was a hazard for our whole Asiatic Empire: but few 
really believed it would be torn from us: and none could be- 
lieve that its loss would ruin our homes, or even recast our 
national life at home. 

Anyway that dim, dark, distant upheaval was mastered. 
And our home-ways were not altered, our home-thoughts 
turned adrift. 

And now?. 

There is a mutiny much nearer, though it is christened 
Bolshevism; not only as much nearer as Russia is nearer to 
England than is India, but made much nearer by the fact that 
Petrograd is nearer to London now, than St. Petersburg was 
then. And that nearer mutiny has a threat of infection that the 
Indian uprising could never have. However wide Indian un- 
rest could have spread three-score years ago, there was in its 
very nature a local quality that circumscribed its menace to 
India itself. It could taint none of the British troops sent to 
quell it: much less could it in the faintest degree infect our 
home or Colonial populations. ;Whereas there is nothing local 
in the spirit of Bolshevism, nothing national, nothing that 
owes its infective power to community of race, or blood, or 
language, or religious belief. 

Towards the end of the first decade of the Nineteenth 
Century there was one august figure in whom all Europe saw 
a menace. What he had already done engendered a not 
merely timid apprehension of what he might design to do, 
and his designs had mostly been carried out. He hardly, 
could have believed himself more irresistible than the quaking 
potentates of Europe thought him. Yet the menace of one 
man’s ambition can never be a permanent one to the world. 
A Napoleon can never bequeath Aimsel/ to his heir, and 
though he had kept his power to the end of his own life, as 
he failed to do, it could never without himself have survived 
in his son. A superman has never begotten another superman 
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to be heir of his achievement: his conquests will always 
disintegrate with his own disappearance from the world. By 
some also it might be urged that Napoleon was rather a 
menace to his crowned contemporaries than to their peoples. 
He was no foe to social order» he had brought social order 
out of the chaos of the Revolution. He was no destroyer of 
social comfort: he liked to ensure it, as his own gift, to the 
peoples of which he had made himself Dictator. His rule was 
not inimical to material prosperity: he brought it back when 
it had seemed lost. He was no moral iconoclast: if his own 
moral conduct was not greatly superior to that of monarchs 
who had laid more claim to respectability, he fully appre- 
ciated the necessity for public morality, for the sanctity of 
the family: and was too clear-sighted not to be aware that 
the sole reliable basis of morality must be religion. So, with 
a bravery far greater than the easier heroism of a warrior 
in the field, he insisted on the recall of the exiled Church. He 
was no destroyer of civilization, but its restorer and pro- 
moter: education, arts, sciences, were all taken under his 
potent protection: and religion, the basis of civilization, as 
of morality, he reinstated. 

From monarchs he could, and did, steal thrones and 
crowns: but, if the monarchs who remained might well regard 
him with terror and misgiving, there was nothing in his power 
to threaten the peoples of the world with the destruction of 
everything they had'-the security of order, the protection of 
law, the enjoyment of the fruits of their labour or of their in- 
heritance, the exercise of religion, material prosperity and 
such adornments of life as civilization is able to add to it. 

Had Napoleon been immortal, and with all the powers of 
youth that Tithonus outlived, his egregious genius, his limit- 
less ambition, his miraculous power of making facts of his 
wishes would never have constituted so dire a menace to the 
peoples of the world as Missionary Bolshevism. 

So that, if it is to the period of his highest success that we 
must turn for any real parallel between it, with its menace, and 
the present moment with its menace; still the parallel would 
be inexact: the danger then being of its essence temporary, 
bound to pass with the death of one man (as it did pass before 
his death), and not, while it lasted, corruptive of the benefits 
of civil life, the securities of order and of law everywhere, ma- 
terial prosperity and comfort, security of property, the slow- 
garnered fruits of immemorial civilization, morality and 


religion. JOHN AYSCOUGH. 
[THE END.] 











MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
PAGAN ETHICS. 


EADERS of Mgr. Benson's eschatological romance—* The 
Lord of the World "—will remember that, amongst the 
institutions of the atheistic society which he pictures as emerg- 
ing from the destruction of Christianity, was a lethal chamber 
wherein those who for any reason were tired of life might put 
a painless end to it. As that society believed neither in a God 
nor a hereafter, its practice of euthanasia was natural and con- 
sistent with its beliefs. Is our own Society drifting into these 
same negations which wholly destroy the basis of morality? As 
far as our tribe of eugenists can influence it, it certainly is, 
and with the aid of Mr. Ingleby Oddie, the Westminster coroner, 
it will drift faster still. This official, as reported in the Zvening 
Standard (April 17), is not afraid to set aside the divine com- 
mand—*“ Thou shalt not kill "—and substitute a rule of his own, 
viz., ““ Thou shalt kill patients who cannot recover nor otherwise 
be relieved of suffering,’ We call this pagan morality, though 
we are not aware that even the pagans adopted it formally as 
a principle; but doubtless, until Christianity came with its 
sanctions, occult murder of the sort was freely practised. 
Of course our good coroner, in this beautiful specimen of 
“ crowner’s-quest law,” would say he was voicing a humane in- 
stinct, nay, he actually implies that we are not yet civilized enough 
to adopt it, but sentiment, unregulated by reason and conscience, 
is not a safe guide, and civilization cannot be promoted by aban- 
doning its source and spirit, Christianity. Life, the Christian 
knows, is a trust from God, not to be relinquished until He re- 
quires itagain. If you sweep aside that consideration and assert 
a purely individual and independent outlook, you have opened 
a flood-gate which you will not be able to close. Already, 
owing to the publicity given by a sensational press to this foolish 
obiter dictum, two men have committed suicide, rightly arguing 
that if a doctor can be empowered to kill, a@ fortiori the patient 
can. We do not envy the coroner his conscience in these cir- 
cumstances. Happily the evil is not likely to spread; the 
medical profession may be trusted to hold firm to its 
sacred fundamental aim—the preservation of human life: 
happily also for the credit of the coroner’s profession, the ill- 
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judged suggestion of Mr. Oddie has been indignantly repudiated 
by his colleague of Lewisham.' 

The introduction into Parliament of a Bill to make it illegal 
to practise vivisection on dogs has occasioned another exhibition 
of un-Christian ethics under the guise of humanity. Catholic 
teaching, of course, condemns cruelty of every form, but it is 
also careful to define what it condemns. Cruelty is the infliction 
of unnecessary suffering on sentient creatures. If the suffering 
cannot be avoided in the prosecution of some good and lawful 
object or, as in the case of corporal punishment, if itself forms 
that object, then it is not cruelty to inflict it, provided always 
it bears a reasonable proportion to the good end in view. With 
the merits of the dispute between vivisectionists and their oppo- 
nents we have nothing here to do. Medical meh as a body are 
convinced that the art of healing has been and can be advanced 
by experiments on living animals, whether by. section or inocu- 
lation. And the legislature has as far accepted their view as 
to sanction such experiments, under safeguards intended to pre- 
vent suffering. The anti-vivisectionists say the safeguards are 
illusory and ask who in any case is to see that they are applied, 
if the experimenter chooses to work alone. The assertion is 
a question of fact which we cannot determine: the query merely. 
suggests a further one—who is to prevent any man, with or 
without a vivisection license, from torturing animals if he can 
do so unobserved? There is probably more unnecessary suffering 
inflicted on dogs throughout the country in a single day than 
there has been in all the operating-rooms since licenses were 
first issued. However that may be, the anti-vivisectionists com- 
mand our sympathy and support in so far as they aim at pre- 
venting cruelty to animals: it is only some of the arguments 

“which some of them use that seem to us to call for animad- 
version. Mr. Stephen Coleridge, writing on behalf of the Anti- 
Vivisection Society (7he Times, April 11th), says—‘* We support 
it [The Dogs’ Protection Bill] on moral grounds. For we say 
that to torture a dog for any purpose whatever is a peculiarly. 
indefensible act . . . . and by torture we mean the infliction 
upon it of severe suffering not for its own good.” We may note 
here first how the writer assumes that vivisection necessarily 
means “torture "—“ the infliction of severe suffering ’’—an as- 
sertion which vivisectionists vehemently deny and which we need 
not here decide. For the false ethics lies in the words we have 
italicized. To imply that pain can only be justifiably inflicted 
on an animal for its own benefit is to make that animal 
“autocentric,” in other words, to give it the rights of a person, 


' The Times, April 25, 1919. Mr. Oddie’s pronouncement shows the decay 
not only of Christianity but of classical training as well, for the coroner and 
the journalists speak constantly of “ painless anzsthesia." 
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That indeed is the fallacy which underlies a great deal of ‘the 
sentiment against vivisection. Animals are unconsciously as- 
sumed to have personal rights and not to be “heterocentric,” 
#.é., essentially subordinated to human needs and uses. Of course, 
such an assumption lands us in many absurdities which sentiment- 
alists don’t recognize. Mr. Coleridge, in fact, in a second letter 
[Zhe Times,April 24th] says even more explicitly that to “torture” 
animals is inherently wrong. ‘‘ The moral question with us is 
that to torture a dog for any purpose whatever is a wicked act, 
and that the most radiant prospective benefits promised us from 
such an act do not justify it.” And to illustrate his meaning 
he compares the morality of vivisection to that of swindling 
a millionaire in order to benefit the poor. 

We cannot suppose that Mr. Coleridge holds that dogs have 
rights differing in kind from those of other animals. We pre- 
sume that he would consider it also intrinsically wrong to 
“torture” rabbits and cats and sheep and horses and sruinea-pigs. 
In that case his principle logically applied would compel us to 
release all our beasts of burden who, if not suffering, are at any 
rate in slavery, and, since to kill is a greater infringement of 
right than to maim, we must also close our slaughter-houses and 
become vegetarians. Mere sentiment, as we said before, is a 
bad guide to conduct, which is why God has endowed us with 
reason in order to keep it in its proper place. 

J. K. 





THE PURIFICATION AFTER COMMUNION. 


OME seven or eight years ago reference was on several 
occasions! made in these columns to the draught of wine 

or water formerly offered to the faithful after partaking of the 
Blessed Eucharist. It may be remembered that the rubrics both 
of the Ceremoniale Episcoporum and of the Missale Romanum? 
assume the observance of such a practice especially on solemn 
occasions. The C@remoniale speaks only of wine, the Missal 
of wine and water, while St. Charles Borromeo in his Instructions 
for Parish Priests directs that two vessels should be provided, 
one containing wine mixed with water, the other water alone for 
the benefit of those gui vinum non bibunt, Through the kind- 
ness of various correspondents we were enabled to quote many 
instances in which this purification at the altar-rail had survived 
down to within living memory, and some few in which it is 


’ THE Montu, Oct. 1911, pp. 337—352 and the ‘ Flotsam” notes in the 
three following issues. 

2 The inaccessibility of the new revision of the Missale Romanum prevents us 
from saying whether this rubric is still retained. 
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apparently maintained to the present day. Among other usages 
which thus came to our knowledge not the least interesting was 
the information given concerning the Irish practice of taking 
a drink of water immediately after returning home. A Carmelite 
Father of St. Mary's, Morehampton Road, Dublin, was kind 
enough to write: 


Regarding your note in THE MONTH on the unconsecrated chalice, I 
wish to say that the custom mentioned by the Bridgettine nun of taking a 
drink of water on returning home from Holy Communion is to be found 
in most parts of Ireland. Even here, in Dublin city, the practice is 
common everywhere. 

I have never heard it mentioned that the water should be taken in three 
sips in honour of the Blessed Trinity, but I do not think that there could 
be any special significance in such an observance. 


Although the information then collected is no doubt very far 
from exhaustive, still it gives a sufficient idea of the terminus ad 
guem of this custom of purification after Communion. The more 
difficult point is to learn anything of the origin of the practice, 
and notably of the terminus a quo, in other words, of the date 
of its introduction. By some of the Anglican writers who have 
touched upon the subject it has been insinuated that the draught 
of wine and water was fraudulently imported into the ritual 
when the cup was withdrawn from the laity. They declare that 
the change was made by unscrupulous ecclesiastics, who were 
heedless of the inevitable consequence that the substitute would be 
mistaken by the ignorant populace for that which it replaced. 
Under these circumstances any evidence is valuable which shows 
that the practice of the purification after Communion is 
more ancient than the suppression of the primitive use of ad- 
ministering the Eucharist to the laity under both kinds. We 
have already in these pages! called attention to the earliest 
custumal of the Cistercians in virtue of which all the monks 
after receiving first the Host and then the Precious Blood, 
were directed to drink the wine and water presented to each 
Communicant by the Sacrist. A still older prescription of the 
same kind is to be found in a Benedictine document of the tenth 
century. “After Communion,” so the rubric runs, “ let all drink 
wine in chalices,"* But perhaps the most interesting illustration 
we have come across is one which we have recently stumbled 
upon in the collection of Anglo-Saxon Sermons known as the 
“Blickling Homilies."’ One of these gives a history of the Sanc- 
tuary of St. Michael in Monte Gargano, It was a rustic chapel 
formed in a cave upon the summit of a lofty hill near the coast 


' Tue MontH, Aug. 1914, p. 165. 

2 **Post communionem omnes bibant vinum in calicibus”; B. Albers, Con- 
suetudines Monastica, V. 48. This was, of course, before Communion in both 
kinds was given up. 
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of Apulia close to Sipontum, In this account occurs the follow- 
ing passage: 


There was also from the same stone of the church roof, at the north 
side of the altar, a very pleasant and clear stream issuing, used by those 
who still dwelt in that place. By this piece of water was a glass vessel 
hung on a silver chain which received this pleasant fluid. And it was the 
custom of this people when they had gone to the Sacraments [thonne hie 
to husle gegangen hafden) that they by steps should ascend to the glass 
vessel and there take and taste the heavenly fluid. 


We quote here Dr. R. Morris’s literal translation of the Old 
English text. The manuscript from which it was printed was 
certainly written in the year 971. But the Anglo-Saxon is itself 
a translation of a Latin document which all agree in assigning 
to the ninth century or earlier.2 Hence we have here the most 
conclusive evidence that in some parts of the world at least, in 
the time of King Alfred the Great, and consequently long before 
the giving up of Communion in both kinds, it was customary 
for the laity to take a draught of water after receiving the Holy 
Eucharist. As we have pointed out on another occasion,’ it is 
highly probable that this usage was a consequence of the habit 
of unrestrained expectoration which prevailed in those primitive 
times. It was felt that something was needed to wash out the in- 
side of the mouth as soon as possible after Communion otherwise 
grave irreverence must inevitably result among people accustomed 
to practice no sort of restraint in matters regarding which a very 
different code now prevails, 

H,. T. 


REUNION BY THE SACRIFICE OF TRUTH. 


E have felt that the remarkable revolution in Protestant 
W opinion in regard to the desirability, indeed the ne- 
cessity, of Reunion which has marked the last two decades should 
engage the earnest attention of Catholics and we have already 
made several references to it in these pages. Two recent events 
suggest a further comment in this present number. One is the 
article which Mr . Robert Gardiner, the Secretary of the American 


* Blickling Homilies, ed, R. Morris, Early English Text Society, p. 208. 

2 See Ebert, Allgemeine Geschichte der Literatuy des Mittelalters im Abendlande, 
II., 358. The Latin text runs as follows : 

‘“‘ Ex ipso autem saxo, quo sacra contegitur zdis, ad aquilonem altaris dulcis 
et nimium lucida guttatim aqua delabitur quam incole stillam vocant, Ob hoc 
et vitreum vas eiusdem receptui preparatum argentea pendet catena suspen- 
sum, morisque est populo communicato singulos ad hoc vasculum ascendere 
per gradus, donumque ccelestis degustare liquoris.” 

M. G. H. (4to series) Scriptores Rerum Longobardicarum, Ed. G. Waitz, p. 543. 
5 See THE Month, Sept. 1915, p. 292. 
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Commission which is preparing for a Pan-Christian World Con- 
ference, has published in a Roman paper, an article in which he 
gives an outline of the movement started for this purpose at Cin- 
cinnati in 1910, and records the practical adhesion to it of the 
non-Catholic Churches in America and its favourable reception 
by the Anglican and the Free Churches in this country; and in 
which on these grounds he expresses an earnest desire for the 
co-operation of the Catholic Church. The other event, much 
smaller in its dimensions but not without its significance, is the 
gathering of a little body of Army, Chaplains, Anglican, Pres- 
byterian and Free Church, and Y.M.C.A. workers who met to- 
gether the other day (i.e., from March 12th, to 14th,) at the 
B.E.F. Chaplains’ School in France, and after discussion “agreed 
unanimously to a statement which they resolved to submit to the 
authorities of their respective Churches and to communicate 
to the public press."’ As this statement with its six clauses and 
sixteen signatures of divines representing the Church of Eng- 
land, the Churches of Scotland, the Wesleyan, the Baptist bodies, 
appeared in 7e Times and other papers about the beginning of 
last month many of our readers will have seen it. These signatories 
ask that “joint Conferences, Conventions,and Retreats may be held 
by members of (these) several Churches, as a regular and normal 
part of the life of those Churches” ; that “the clergy and ministers 
of these several Churches shall attend as an act of Christian 
courtesy each other’s Induction services”; that ‘as God the Holy 
Spirit has endowed the various Churches with prophetic gifts in 
varying degrees, there should be an interchange of pulpits (under 
the due authority of the Churches concerned) which would con- 
tribute to the development of Christian fellowship—the spiritual 
enrichment of the whole body”; that it is to be desired that the 
approach to closer unity between them all “should begin with 
intercommunion, at least on such occasions as joint conferences 
and retreats, when the spirit of fellowship already existing is 
deepest and truest "’; and although they recognize the grave diffi- 
culties in the way of this practice, and not all among themselves 
are agreed about it, “they earnestly desire that the proposal 
may be fully explored by the Committee which is preparing for 
the next World Conference.” 

On the other hand the Holy See, though Benedict XV. writing 
through his Secretary of State last winter, expressed much 
sympathy with this movement for a World’s Conference and pro- 
mised his prayers that they might be led to the end they desired, 
has now decided, as Reuter’s agency at Rome announces in 
‘what purports to be a semi-official statement from the Vatican 
“not to participate in the Pan-Christian Congress which it is 
proposed to hold shortly, as the Roman Catholic Church, con- 
sidering her dogmatic character, cannot join on an equal footing 
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with other Churches,” But this “statement,” with the evident 
desire to manifest the fullness of the Holy See's sympathy for 
these modern reunionists, goes on to assure them that “the Pope 
is ready to receive the representatives of the dissenting Churches 
with open arms, since the Roman Church has always longed for 
the unification of all religions,” and to suggest to them the lines 
on which they must work if they really wish to attain to the 
reunion they so much desire, viz., ‘“‘ Pope Leo XIII.’s two famous 
Encyclicals on the subject of the unification of all Christian 
religions.” ‘ 

In view of this growing desire for reunion born of the reali- 
zation, which a long experience has made general, that without it 
the persistence of a general belief in the Christian religion is seri- 
ously endangered, may one say just a word in criticism of the two 
adverse conceptions of reunion, that of the Pope and that of the 
chaplains whose declaration we have summarized? For the Pope’s 
conception of reunion is based on doctrinal unity of belief. among 
all the Churches which form the united whole, whilst the 
chaplains’ conception is based on a disregard of any such doc- 
trinal unity of belief on the part of the integrating Churches, 
or even the individual members who adhere to them. And, if 
we penetrate deeper into the underlying motives which explain 
this contrast, we find them in this that in the Catholic Church 
the root motive is that the Church being ever guided by the 
Holy Spirit that dwells in her can impose her beliefS upon her 
children in the full confidence that she is teaching what her 
Founder commanded her to teach them, whilst these other would- 
be reunionists, having no such voice of certain authority to fall 
back upon, can only fall back upon their own private judgments, 
which of their own nature are multiform and indefinitely variable. 
And what is the consequence? The Catholic Church has no diffi- 
culty in uniting her children in one communion on the basis of 
unity in truth, since they all believe what the Church teaches, 
and, the Church's teaching being under the guidance of the Holy 
Ghost their beliefs are essentially one, and their inter-com- 
munion with one another by natural consequence follows as a 
matter of course. But these others having no unifying principle 
to govern them can only gain an external unity of communion 
by agreement between themselves as to how much of their indi- 
vidual beliefs they can surrender to make this unity of communion 
possible among them. And then the word “surrender " becomes 
to them both necessary and at the same time hateful ‘ Why. 
should I surrender any beliefs that to me seem based on truth 
for the sake of communion with these and those who may be 
more numerous or influential than I can count on my side but 
can offer no evidence which will satisfy my private judgment.” 
If any sort of unity of communion is practicable on those 
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grounds it will be on a basis of minimising to an alarming 
extent the code of beliefs to which its members are bound; 
indeed less even than that, for, as the experiences of the last 
half-century has made transparently clear, reliance on private 
judgments in the matter of religious belief is not merely a divi- 
sive but a progressively divisive force. Take the Anglican 
Church for instance; its members are far more divided in their 
beliefs now than they were fifty years ago, and fifty years hence 
they are likely to be far more divided than they are now. 

What then is the use of trying to establish unity of commu- 
nion out of such essentially centrifugal elements. One can 
understand what unity of communion is in the Catholic Church, 
and how the spectacle can stir the admiration of non-Catholics, 
regarding those who differ in so many other respects, but 
on this matter of religious belief are one with a unity com- 
parable with that between the Father and the Son. But a unity 
of communion such as these amiable people are now hoping and 
striving for, does not appear to be of a character to stir 
any man’s admiration, for what else does it come to save an 
agreement to differ and participate in the same sacraments all 
the same—an agreement in other words to regard Christian be- 
liefs as of such minor importance, in view of their essential 
uncertainty, that the best way is to treat them as_ unessential 
and unimportant and join in public worship without reference 
to them. Is it too much to pronounce that unity of this kind, 
so far from being unity in truth, is but a handshake over the 
grave of truth? 

Let no one suppose that in thus describing it we wish to be 
unsympathetic towards these new reunionists. On the contrary, 
we are hoping and praying that much good may come of their 
movement, but it is supremely necessary that they should not 
allow themselves to go off on a false track. Would that they 
could be induced to put in the forefront of their preparatory 
labours a study of the whole question of reunion as understood 
by the one Church which has been able to maintain it firmly 
and solidly during so many centuries. 


S. F.S. 
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In a picturesque phrase the Prime Minister 


Th 
«Presson April 16th described to the House of Com- 
the Peace. mons the conditions under which the Peace 


Conference was working. “I am doubtful,” 
he said, “whether any body, of men with a difficult task have 
worked under greater difficulties—stones crackling on the roof 
and crashing through the windows, and sometimes wild men 
screaming through the keyholes.” He gave the Commons to 
understand that the Conference was conducted in an atmosphere 
of harmony, in strong contrast to the turmoil outside, raised by, 
impatient politicians and a selfish press ragimg against the sec- 
recy of its methods. The press of course has an instinctive 
abhorrence of secret diplomacy or, indeed, of anything secret: 
rather than not know, it will affect knowledge or stoop to invent 
it; but if secrecy has been necessary, for speed, and if already, 
five months and a half have elapsed since the Armistice, at what 
distant date would Peace be signed were the terms to be debated 
by the world’s newspapers? Considering the number and mag- 
nitude of the problems to be solved, and the vast variety of con- 
flicting claims to be settled, considering also the difference in 
political ideals of many of the assembled Statesmen, some 
nakedly militarist and imperialistic and only a few alive to the 
new conceptions of international justice evoked by German ag- 
gression, it is a great achievement to have already evolved a 
scheme for a peace-settlement which contains in the League of 
Nations project the machinery for any further adjustment that 
may be needed. This achievement is largely due to that series 
of propositions on the new world order, some theoretical, some 
practical, which were originally set before Congress by President 
Wilson on January 8, 1918, and which have been adopted as the 
basis and ruling principles of the future peace. These famous 
“Fourteen Points” have served throughout as a standard by, 
which to judge the various claims and projects advanced, and 
it is believed that the Peace Terms will be found to be in general 
harmony with them. 


The spirit in which many writers and speakers 
= a, approach the subject of conquered Germany 
must be just. Shows a lamentable lack of the power of look- 

ing ahead. The war we have waged was 

directed, as all wars are, to the securing of peace: the essence 
of Germany’s crime was her wholly. wanton violation of the peace 
of Europe: in the interests of peace and security she was opposed 
by the free nations and beaten to her knees. No great Power has 
ever suffered such a crushing defeat as was implied in the terms 
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of the armistice dictated to her on November 11th. The Peace 
terms will probably disclose other stern measures to which in 
the name of just dealing she will be required to submit. But, 
as Pope Benedict wrote at the end of the first year of the war— 


Nations do not die; humbled and oppressed, they chafe un- 
der the yoke imposed upon them, preparing a renewal of 
the combat and passing down from generation to genera- 
tion the mournful heritage of hatred and revenge. 


And so, the German nation will not die: if treated justly, al- 
lowed room and scope for repentance, not crushed by impossible 
burdens or treated permanently as a pariah, there is good hope 
that the lesson of the war will not be lost upon it. Officially it 
has disavowed militarism, although no doubt, as with ourselves, 
a considerable section of the population, untaught by five years 
of slaughter, still measure greatness by military prowess, and 
look upon periodic wars as an essential element in human pro- 
gress. We doubt if the bulk of the population take that view: 
in any case, it is for the Allies, who are pledged by the League of 
Nations to progressive disarmament, to let the Germans see that 
the abolition of their navy, the drastic reduction of their army, 
the dismantling of their westward fortresses, the guarantees ex- 
acted against any future military effort on their part, are not 
intended to destroy their position as a Sovereign State but are 
temporary measures directed towards the definite end of repara- 
tion and security, It should be easy for the new German Govern- 
ment utterly to disavow the spirit and methods of the old bad 
military autocracy which brought ruin upon that nation and un- 
utterable woe on all the world, but only if militarism and im- 
perialism are disavowed in speech and act by all the late 
belligerents. 


: We have never concealed our abhorrence of 
ag pa Germany's crime; in fact, we have been more 
are expedient. Consistent and outspoken than many of our 

secular contemporaries, because our detestation 
is founded not on national sentiment but on Christian principle. 
So in advocating a just peace we are far from wishing to condone 
any injustice practised by that unChristian gang of military rob- 
bers and murderers that for nearly five years have polluted land 
and sea by their crimes: we trust that it wiJl be possible to 
convict and punish each one of them as he deserves. But you 
can never convict of conscious crime, and cannot justly punish, 
the millions of German folk who, misled by their leaders, were 
certain that Germany was being wantonly assailed by a ring of 
rapacious enemies. There is some chance of their learning the 
truth, now the facts are coming to light ; one by one their spokes- 
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men are owning that Germany brought on the war for her own 
selfish ends: they lay their present ruin and disgrace at the doors 
of that evil dynasty, which was the incarnation of satanic pride. 
But their conversion will be indefinitely delayed if the Allies in 
their turn show selfishness and pride in their dealings with them, 
It must be clearly recognized that Germany cannot possibly make 
adequate reparation, for the endeavours to make her do so will 
necessarily defeat themselves. To make good the material 
damage done, Germany must be industrious and prosperous, and 
she cannot be either without restoration of her commercial free- 
dom, and so the amount of reparation to be hoped for must be 
conditioned by these facts. Any contribution which cannot be 
levied except by compulsion applied during a long term of years 
will not only be comparatively valueless in itself as involving us 
in equivalent expenditure, but, by keeping alive resentment and 
hostility, will defeat the very end for which we waged and 
prolonged the war, viz., the establishment in the world of a 
Christian peace based upon a common regard for international 
justice. We must, then, write off most of our war-bill as a bad 
debt and take a melancholy consolation in the reflection that it 
is something to the good that even the victor should recognize 
that, however valuable be the vindication of justice, modern war 
does not pay commercially, for thus a short-sighted generation 
may at last be stimulated to search for and adopt a substitute. 


At home the peace-prospects are for the 
Progress Of moment brighter. The miners on April 16th 
Pease adopted the first part of the Sankey Report 

at Home. : oe 
by an overwhelming majority: and thus a class, 
engaged on the most arduous and risky of trades and compelled 
as a rule to live under the most dehumanizing conditions, secures, 
as regards hours and wages, a better standard of livelihood. 
Whether that desirable consummation will permanently increase 
the price of coal, and therefore the price of everything into the 
production of which Coal enters, will depend to some extent on 
the results of the further deliberations of the Coal Committee, 
which resumed work on April 24th, concerning the policy of 
nationalization. Meanwhile, another event of immense import- 
ance to industry has been the adoption on April 11th by the 
Peace Conference of what has been called the “ International 
Labour Charter,”’ a scheme which aims at improving the con- 
ditions of labour all the world over and preventing, in the in- 
terests of all, the exploitation of work-folk in any particular 
country, with its accompaniment of cheap “sweated” goods and 
consequent disturbance of the market. The administration of 
the scheme is to be part of the work—and it may easily become 
the most important part—of the League of Nations, the in- 
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fluence of which will thus be felt in the daily lives of the people. 
This is a project worthy of all support, if only, as a means of 
defeating that class-conscious, revolutionary unChristian federa- 
tion of the proletariate, called the /nternationale, It is possible 
to recognize the solidarity of labour interests, just as those of 
science or literature or finance, throughout the world without em- 
bracing the odious principle of the “ class-struggle.”’ 

No such reproach attaches to the Continental Christian Syndi- 
cates which have lately held an International Congress in Paris 
to advocate a world-wide enforcement of progressive labour 
legislation.1 Their aim is that of our own Catholic Social Guild 
—the spread of the sound social teaching of Leo XIII., so re- 
cently endorsed by the present Holy Father. The Congress 
taking a leaf out of the Socialist book decided to form an “ In- 
ternational Confederation of Labour based on the principles of 
Christian ethics,’’ which like the atheist /ternationale will have 
its headquarters in Brussels. 


In this connection it is important to note that 

How to combat although de /acto this great Continental or- 
Socialism. ganization is composed of Catholics, there is 
nothing in the social and industrial aims it is 

intended to promote that cannot be accepted by all Christians. 
Nor is there anything in Leo XIII.’s social principles which is 
not adopted, at least implicitly, in that remarkable manifesto of 
the “ Interdenominational Council of the Christian Churches ”’ in 
England which formed the basis of the C.S.G. Year-Book for 
1918, “A Christian Social Crusade.” Although work-folk often 
call themselves Socialists it is not, we are convinced, because 
they have formally adopted the principles of Socialism, but be- 
cause, not being Capitalists and knowing no other system opposed 
to the abuses of Capitalism, they feel they have no choice. For 
that reason it is imperative that they should be made acquainted 
with Catholic social principles, and—* how shall they know unless 
someone tell them?’’ Hence we welcome the strong recommenda- 
tions contained in the Archbishop of Liverpool's Lenten Pastoral 
to Catholics to join the Catholic Social Guild in order “to be 
ready to give a reason for the social faith that is in them.” Says 
his Grace: “ There is no reason why, whilst agreeing to differ, 
we may not co-operate with non-Catholics in good works of a 
non-religious character. Catholics may co-operate with non- 
Catholics in promoting the social and even the moral amelioration 
of those amidst whom they live, as far always as they do so with- 
out compromise of principle." Equally clear and acceptable is 
the counsel given by the Bishop of Northampton to Catholic work- 
ing-folk who may be exposed to difficulties in their Trade Unions, 


1 See C.S.G. Bulletin for Jan. 1919. Universe, April 11, p. 3. 
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because the Labour Party to which they are affiliated has appar- 
ently become Socialistic. 


If [says the Bishop in his Lenten Pastoral] the voice of a 
very active clique had to be recognized as the voice of or- 
ganized Labour as a whole, it is difficult to see how Catholic 
workers could retaim their connection with it. But, judg 
ing by the results of the recent General Election, we believe 
that things have not yet reached that pass, and that the 
actual duty of Catholics is to purge the party rather than 
leave it. Let them employ their voting strength and in- 
fluence manfully, to dismiss from office and power those who 
misrepresent the true aims of trade-unionism. ... To 
coldly refuse co-operation because some of the persons or 
some of the measures are not all a Catholic would wish is 
neither wise nor patriotic.! 


And he goes on to point out that it is mainly by association of 
this kind that the leaven of Catholic principles has a chance of 
influencing the vast mass of unenlightened and erring opinion 
around us. 


The Bishop of Northampton gives further 


= guidance to Catholic thought by his striking 
Ireland. account, in the current Dudlin Review, of the 


status and progress of Catholicism in the 
United States, an account based on his own impressions during 
an extended tour. By far the most significant portion of his 
article concerns the feeling aroused in Americans generally by 
the continued unsettlement in Ireland. In this he but corro- 
borates the frequent warnings uttered by Zhe 7imes corre- 
spondent in the States, as well as by such recent visitors as Sir 
Horace Plunkett and Mr. Philip Gibbs. No honest commentator 
on current events can omit reference to a portent so ominous to 
the peace of the world. If England and America do not remain 
friends, what security can we find in treaties and covenants? 
Can England and America ever really become friends with a 
discontented Ireland both literally and morally between them? 
Long ago the settlement of Ireland was declared by the Prime 
Minister a war-question of the first importance: undoubtedly, 
now as a peace-question it occupies the same position. Zhe 
Zimes for more than two months has opened its columns to a 
discussion of this question with a view to stimulating the Govern- 
ment to action, and with most interesting incidental results. Per- 
haps the letter in this volume of correspondence which has most 


1 The whole Pastoral should be widely read and distributed. Single copies 
can be obtained from the C.S.G. Office (1, Victoria Street, W. 1) 1d. post free 
or large quantities (4s. per 100) from Messrs. Hall, Queen Street, Oxford. 
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concern for Catholics is that published on April 24th from the 
wife of an Ulster peer, Viscount Templetown, for it may be 
taken as an authentic revelation of the anti-Catholic Orange mind. 
It exactly bears out what we have always contended in these 
pages, viz., that the root of all the trouble over the question of 
Irish self-government is the religious bigotry of certain Ulster 
Protestants. This being the case, it rightly comes under the pur- 
view of a paper devoted to explaining the Catholic faith and 
defending it from misrepresentations. These, then, are Lady 
Templetown’s words to The Times : 


Sir,—In the many letters on the Irish question published 
in your paper I look in vain for the slightest hint as to what 
is the real and apparently insuperable difficulty between the 
Province of Ulster [she means, of course, the four N.E, 
counties] and the three other Irish Provinces. Why shirk 
it? It is, as every Ulsterman knows, a question of religion. 
Ulster will not be subjected to the domination of the priests, 
That this domination is no empty menace is proved, not 
only by the history of other nations, but by the very recent 
history of Ireland herself. 


Then she goes on to instance by way, of proof the anti-conscrip- 
tion movement of last year, giving it the interpretation necessary 
to make it fit into her theory. We need not trouble our readers 
with a refutation of this calumny, as we discussed the whole 
principle very thoroughly nearly a year ago, but we are very glad 
to have this candid avowal from so authoritative a source. It 
is something to be told that in Orange eyes the only real obstacle 
to Irish unity is something we know to be quite imaginary. The 
mentality here disclosed was once prevalent in England, but edu- 
cation and experience has made it rare amongst us.2 As for 
Ireland, we think better of the Ulster Orangeman than does Lady 
Templetown, for we consider that even he can be convinced that 
the “fear of Rome” is a mere bogey, too often exploited by 
politicians for party ends. 


No one can be more virtuous than your news- 

——_ paper editor when discoursing on the ethics of 

' journalism. But he is not always consistent. 
aE eee: In these days of multiple ownership, it is no- 
torious that a single personality can and does dictate the policy 
of a whole group of newspapers. The dictator can thus attack 
anonymously any person and project of which he disapproves, 


' See “ The Priest in Politics,” Tux Montu, June 1918; also ‘‘ The Church 
and the Heretic,"’ Jbid., Dec. 1912. 

2 ‘The ill-success of the Press last year to raise a No-Popery crusade may be 
taken as evidence of this. 
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giving to the large and simple public that allows the daily paper 
to do its thinking the impression of a great volume of hostile 
criticism. Yet when 7he Times, of all papers, comes to comment 
on the action of Sir Hedley Le Bas, who is said to have paid a 
number of authors to attack Mr. Lloyd George and then to have 
paid certain editors to print the attacks, its reflections take this 
shape (italics ours) : 


Every reputable newspaper is exact to keep faith with 
its readers. When it offers them news, it is anxious, as far 
as proper care can go, that the news shall'be genuine. When 
it offers them opinions on current political or social or in- 
dustrial topics, #¢ tacitly guarantees the honesty of these 
opinions, They may be, and usually are, coloured by the 
known views of the particular paper, but they must not be 
paid advertisements masquerading as opinions. 


With what success 7he Times, in the expression either of fact 
or of opinion, has managed to apply these maxims, Catholics have 
had very many opportunities of estimating. For instance, 
this “reputable newspaper” can hardly, one would think, have 
exercised “proper care’’ when it printed (April 2nd) a state- 
ment from its “own correspondent" that an assembly of 
Neapolitan clergy on March 30th had discussed a proposal that 
priests should be allowed to marry, with the result, indeed, that 
“the general opinion of the meeting was not favourable." This 
innuendo against some at least of a respectable body of men was 
not only utterly devoid of foundation, but had been started by 
two disreputable Neapolitan papers, whence Zhe Times corre- 
spondent, who should have known their character, culled it. But, 
as a spicy bit of news, calculated to please anti-Catholics, it was 
too good to pass over, even though it might entail having to send 
later on an apologetic denial ; which as a fact it did. 


It was not the first time that such a story has 

— appeared in the Press. The various anti- 
Clerical Celibacy. Clerical news-agencies eagerly fasten upon, or 
readily invent and disseminate, any news of the 

kind that seems to reflect discredit upon the Church. But, judg- 
ing from a Papal letter mentioned in the Catholic Times, April 
19th, and addressed to an Hungarian Archbishop, wherein the 
Holy Father sternly rebukes certain Hungarian clergy who have 
demanded or suggested the abolition of celibacy, judging, also, 
from a persistent rumour, very difficult to verify, concerning some 
priests in Prague whose demands are even more violently sub- 
versive of Catholic discipline, there seems no doubt that the shock 
of war has had its repercussions amongst ecclesiastics in these 
turbulent regions. It may be, furthermore, that association with 
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Orthodox clergy and with those Uniat Churches which have been 
allowed by the Holy See to retain a married ministry, has weak- 
ened their attachment to the sacred tradition of celibacy. These 
occasional outbreaks need not surprise us. All through her his- 
tory the Church has had to fight against strong human passions 
for the observance of this lofty ideal which so befits the ineffably 
holy status and functions of the Christian priesthood. As lately 
as the beginning of last century an association was formed in 
several South German States to advocate the repeal of the law, 
and it required an Encyclical of Pope Gregory XVI. in 1832 
to bring the agitation to a close. It is, therefore, to be expected 
that in the present general upheaval a few discontented spirits 
here and there—it needs no more to hatch a press-carnard— 
should be found to complain of a dignity which their lack of self- 
control has turned into a burden. Meanwhile, although 7e 
Times has had the grace to contradict its Neapolitan fable, the 
“Central News Agency,” which published it in a much grosser 
and more unqualified form, has taken no such step, and it will 
doubtless continue to appear in the Protestant gutter-press for 
some time, if not for all time, to come. 


The agitation for the release of Conscientious 
PP trod Objectors from prison, with which we fully 
e Conscientious : 
Objectors. sympathize, has been partially successful, all 
those who have served two years in prison hav- 
ing been released by Government at the beginning of April. But 
we understand there are about 500 left to undergo their full 
terms of hard labour. Assuming these men to be sincere, this treat- 
ment cannot readily be justified, any more than, objectively, their 
original commitment can. The Conscription Act allowed abso- 
lute exemption to those who conscientiously objected to all forms 
of military conscription. The Tribunals, faced by the possibility 
that objectors were not really conscientious but merely cowards 
and shirkers, devoid, moreover, of any external test, such as 
obedience to a divine prohibition or command, of sincerity of 
conscience, generally refused absolute exemption and granted 
applicants the choice between certain work “of national import- 
ance" and non-combatant military service. But there were those 
whose consciences objected to either alternative: these were 
drafted into the army, given some order which they of course 
would not carry out, tried by Court Martial for a military offence 
and sentenced to various terms of imprisonment with hard labour, 
besides being exposed beforehand in many cases to “ unofficial " 
punishment in barracks. If the object of the Tribunals was to 
prevent fraud and to keep down the number of C,O.’s by trying 
to make their lives as unpleasant as were those of soldiers at the 
front, it was certainly gained, for we doubt if the total of these 
misguided men ever reached a couple of thousand. But once a 
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certain rough test of sincerity has been applied, such as readi- 
ness to face public shame and actual experience of a term of 
penal servitude, there seems no ground for refusing to those 
who had passed that test the absolute exemption provided by the 
Act. The process, which so many underwent, of serving their 
term and then being re-imprisoned for equivalently the same 
offence, finds no justification in English law. No more does, 
under terms of the Act, the continued detention of the 500 or so 
who are still in prison. A State which, by rejecting the teaching 
authority of Christ’s Church, has deprived itself of any fixed 
standard of morality, must necessarily suffer a certain amount 
of inconvenience from ethically-misdirected citizens. 


. : How long one may cry for justice to a burcau- 
aa cratic State, when one has no other means ot 
Administration. ™Oving it but continued expostulation, is in- 

stanced by the maintenance of the iniquitous 
Secondary Schools Regulations Articles 23 and 24, which were 
originally and deliberately planned by Mr. McKenna to starve 
Voluntary Schools out of existence by “administration,” and 
which have long survived him. Hitherto Mr. Fisher,who cannot be 
unaware of their purpose or their effect, has taken no steps to 
abolish them: on the other hand, certain Free Church notables 
have lately been petitioning the Minister to destroy what remains 
of denominationalism in the public elementary and training 
schools. Our long campaign for international justice has not 
apparently taught these gentlemen much about that virtue. They 
are all for Prussianism in the schools. Underlying their plea are 
two assumptions—(1) that education is wholly a matter for the 
State and (2) that, as the State is necessarily undenominational, 
all its citizens must be undenominational too—both of which as- 
sumptions are demonstrably false. Until they lay these assump- 
tions aside, they and those they influence cannot possibly think 
straight or act right in matters educational. At the same time 
this recrudescence of bigotry is a warning to Catholics that the 
fight for justice to the schools is not yet over. In the north a 
vigorous agitation against the obnoxious Articles has been in pro- 
gress for some time, which we trust will presently bear fruit. 
: All the more reason is there, meanwhile, for 
, Cotieies showing in practice how deep and immovable 
in non-Catholic . a . 
Schools. is the determination of Catholics 1o secure 
Catholic education for their children of every 
class. In this they are but following out the explicit injunctions 
of the new Codex, Canons 1372, 1373, 1374. It may be well 
to transcribe here the last of these laws, for it would seem that 
some Catholics are unaware of its existence and force. Canon 
1374 says: 
Catholic children are not to attend schools which are non- 
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Catholic, neutral or mixed, i.e., open to non-Catholics as 
well. It belongs to the local Ordinary alone to decide, in 
accordance with the instructions of the Apostolic See, in 
what circumstances and with what safeguards against the 
danger of perversion he may tolerate attendance at such 
schools. 
Our local Ordinaries have never ceased to urge the same pro- 
hibition in unmistakable terms, as was made plain in the news- 
paper controversy about the presence of Catholic boys at Eton 
about four years ago.! Previously, in 1908, they had issued a 
joint prohibition, in which they did not hesitate to declare that in 
ordinary circumstances it is a grievous sin on the part of parents 
to expose their children to the spiritual risks involved in attend- 
ance at non-Catholic schools. This prohibition was reissued 
after their Low-Week meeting last year. In the face of these 
grave enactments, general and particular, it is almost incredible, 
but a fact none the less, that a priest has been known to advise 
parents to send their boys to Eton rather than to a Catholic Col- 
lege of good standing, and that, quite close to an excellently- 
equipped and staffed convent known to the writer, there is a Pro- 
testant ‘boarding-school which numbers several Catholic girls 
amongst its pupils. 
Mgr. W. J. Brown, Vicar- General of South- 


of the wark, uttered on April 2Ist a grave warning 
Public Health on a subject to which we have had more than 
Act. once to call attention in these columns, viz., 


the imminent danger there is of the Public Health Act being 
diverted by eugenists to the dissemination of their immoral views 
and practices. Mgr. Brown, as a member of the pre-war Com- 
mission on the Declining Birth Rate, had ample opportunity of. 
becoming acquainted with these unChristian views, which, in- 
deed, are being publicly advocated to-day by witnesses before 
a new National Birth-rate Commission. The previous Com- 
mission as a body showed no sympathy with the evils Mgr. Brown 
denounces: we fear that the present one will prove more com- 
pliant, for its President, the Anglican Bishop of Birmingham, has 
already publicly abandoned the Christian standpoint.2 It is not 
so scandalous to have immorality openly encouraged by doctors 
and “ health-visitors ” that have no claim to the Christian name: 
the materialist, the hedonist, the utilitarian know no better; but 
when prominent Protestant dignitaries, like the Dean of St. Paul's 
and now the Bishop of Birmingham, join in condoning the rank 
abuse of a most important physical instinct, what hope can there 
be that the Protestant masses will abandon a practice which so 
panders to sensuality and is already so widespread? Like the 
measures suggested to prevent the physical diseases that follow 
sin, the whole of this policy tends to the degradation of women, 


1 See THE MontH, April 1915. 
2 See his address in The Times, April 8, 1919. 
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and we can only hope that the bulk of the newly-enfranchised 
will show themselves alive to the dangers that threaten them. 


Perhaps the following account, to which a 
— correspondent has kindly called attention, of 
Catholicism. a certain dream-experience related by Dickens 
may be held to be a partial off-set to the revela- 
tion of his anti-Catholic bigotry in our March issue. It is quoted 

in Forster’s Zif/e, Centenary Edition, Vol. I., pp. 353—4. 
. Let me tell you [he wrote to Forster, 30th of Sept. 
1844] ‘of a curious dream I had, last Monday night: and 
of the fragments of reality 1 can collect, which helped to 
make it up. . . . Observe that throughout I was as real, 
animated, and full of passion as Macready (God bless him) 

in the last scene of “ Macbeth.” 

In an indistinct place, which was quite sublime in its 
indistinctness, I was visited by a Spirit. I could not make 
out the face, nor do I recollect that I desired to do so. 
It wore a blue drapery, as the Madonna might in a picture 
by Raphael; and bore no resemblance to anyone I have 
known except in stature. 

I think (but I am not sure) that I recognised the voice. 
Anyway I knew it was poor Mary’s spirit. I was not at all 
afraid, but in a great delight, so that I wept very much, 
and stretching out my arms to it called it “Dear... .” 
It was so full of compassion and sorrow for me—which I 
knew spiritually, for, as I have said, I didn’t perceive its 
emotions by its face—that it cut me to the heart: and I said, 
sobbing, “Oh! give me some token that you have really. 
visited me!” “ Forma wish,” it said. I thought, reasoning 
with myself: “If I form a selfish wish, it will vanish.” 
So I hastily discarded such hopes and anxieties of my. 
own as came into my mind. . . “But answer me one other 
question! ” I said, in an agony of entreaty, lest it should 
leave me. “What is the true Religion?’’ As it paused 
a moment without replying, I said—-Good God, in such an 
agony of haste, lest it should go away,!—‘ You think, as 
I do, that the form of religion does not so greatly matter, 
if we try to do good? or,” I said, observing that it still 
hesitated, and was moved with the greatest compassion for 

e, “perhaps the Roman Catholic is the best? Perhaps 
it makes one think of God oftener, and believe in Him more 
steadily?” “For you,” said the Spirit, full of such heavenly 
tenderness for me that I felt as if my heart would break; 
“for you, it is the best! * Then I awoke, with the tears 
running down my face, and myself in exactly the condition 
of the dream. . . . [Then follows his explanation of what, 
in his opinion, caused the vision.] 

. THE EDITOR. 
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III. NOTES ON THE PRESS 


{A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of general Catholic interest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 
Atonement, The [S. F. Smith, S.J., in Month, Aprii, May, 1919, pp. 241, 
348). 
CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 


Catholic Tolerance in Ireland, Protestant tributes to [A. W. McCann in 
America, March 15, 1919, p. 576]. 

Mass, The Legality of the [Mr. Frank Russell’s pleading in Tad/et, 
April 19, 26, 1919, pp. 475, 506]. 

Medizval Science, Protestant ignorance of [J. }. Walsh in Catholic 
World, April, 1919, p. 85]. 

“* Pope-Baiting” in U.S.A. [A merica, March 29, 1919, p. 643]. 


POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 


America, Impressions of Catholic [Bishop of Northampton in Dublin 
Review, April, 1919, p. 161]. 

Armenia, The Case for [E. Christitch in America, April 12, 1919, p. 7). 

= in the Church, Anglican substitutes for [Tad/e¢, April 19, 1919, 
P- 405]. 

Catholic Social Action, Programmes in various countries [Rev. M. V. 
Ronan in /vish Ecclesiastical Record, April, 1919, p. 276). 

Claire Ferchaud [May Bateman in Catholic World, April, 1919, p. 97]. 

Education : Catholic Grievances [7ad/et, April 26, 1919, p. 500]. 

Health, Dangers of the new Ministry of [Agnes Mott in The Catholic 
Citizen, April 15, 1919]. 

Slavia, Catholic Religion and [7ad/et, March 22, 1919, p. 332]; 
a conditions in [M. Savs in Ecclesiastical Review, April, 1919, 
- 377): 
Labour and the Church [The Programme of the American Bishops, 
America, March 22, 29, 1919, pp. 601, 629]. 

League of Nations and Religion [Rev. J. J. O'Gorman in Universe, 
March 7, 1919]; Necessity of [J. S. Cox in Dudlin Review, Jan.—March, 
1919, p. 106]; The basis of International Law [C. G. Fenwick in Catholic 
World, April, 1919, p. 32]. , 

Levitation, Phenomena of [H. Thurston, S.J., in Month, April, May, 
1919, pp. 266, 321]. 

Luxembourg, Intrigues against Catholic [Bishop of Salford in Catholic 
Times, April 26,1919; Francis Whitehill in America, April 12, 1919, p. 10]. 

Pope, The, as Universal Arbitrator [S. F. D. Fox in Catholic World, 
April, 1919, p. 1]. 

Prohibition, How carried in U.S.A. [J. W. Dawson in America, March 8, 
1919, p. 546]. ’ ] 

Religious Experience, Psychology of [J. Howley, M.A., in /rish Ecclesi- 
astical Record, Feb., 1919, p. 141]. 

Rusia : Time justifying his Politicdl Economy [A. L. X Devereux, S.J., 
in Catholic World, Feb., 1919, p. 628]. 

Servile State, a development of State ownership [A merica, Feb. 1, 1919, 


p. 412]. 
St. Matthew [J. Huby in Etudes, Jan. 5, 20, 1919, pp. 5, 158]. 
Superstitious Uses [H. Thurston, S.J., in Month, Jan., 1919, p. 56]. 



















































REVIEWS 


I—THE PHILOSOPHY OF PLOTINUS'* 


EAN INGE’S devotion to Plotinus, the founder of Neo- 
Platonism, is well known. In this work, which seems to 
be intended to be his ofus magnum on the subject, he gives the 
revised text of his Gifford Lectures of last year. It is at all 
events a very elaborate account of Neo-Platonism, beginning with 
a general estimate of its value, as he conceives of it, even as a 
tonic for educated Christians of the present age, and following 
this up with chapters on its outburst in the third Christian century 
when Plotinus was teaching at Rome, its evolution of the earlier 
Platonism, and then on its philosophy of the World of Sense, of 
the Soul and its Immortality, of the Spiritual World, of the 
Absolute, of Ethics, Religion, and A®sthetics, and finally a con- 
cluding chapter on the necessity of Christianity, Platonism, and 
civilization standing together if they are not to fall together. 

Inasmuch as the author has given many years of study to the 
literature of Neo-Platonism, and has even mastered the con-° 
tents of Porphyry’s edition of the Enneads, which few living 
scholars have hag the courage to do, it was to be expected that 
in these Gifford Lectures he would be able to contribute to a 
fuller comprehension of the tenets of that ancient philosopher 
whose ideas through their general tenour are sufficiently known, 
though the obscurity of his style and reasoning has discouraged so 
many attempts to understand him. We wish to give the Dean 
the full credit for the hard-earned equipment which qualifies him 
to be an interpreter of his favourite Master, and we acknowledge 
that in comparing the teaching of Plotinus with that of the 
Christian Church, he tries to be impartial, and even to recognize 
defects in the former as compared with the latter. 

Still for all that we find these lectures very unsatisfying. The 
Dean has a method which we must admit is favoured by many. 
non-Catholic writers of the present age, in overburdening his 
text with an excess of what is in a certain sense erudition, and 
testifies to wide reading, but has the effect of substituting a 
mass of inadequate affirmation and indirect allusion for soli 
proof and straightforward exposition, with the result of amend 
bewilderment rather than clear instruction on the much tried 
reader, The following paragraph illustrates what we have in 
mind. A leading point in the Dean’s contention is that the philo- 





* The Gifford Lectures at St. Andrew’s. By William Ralph Inge, D.D., 
Dean of St. Paul’s. Two vols. London : Longmans. Pp. xvi. 270: xii. 253. 
Price, 28s. net. 1918. 
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sophic incursion to Neo-Platonism lay with the Christian Church ; 
it must be sought, he says, “not among the crumbling ruins of 
Hellenism but within the Christian Church.” 


Christian theology became Neoplatonic. This involved 
no violent changes . . . . its affinity with Platonism was 
incontestable. (St. Paul’s doctrine of Christ as the power 
and wisdom of God; of the temporal things that are seen 
and the eternal things that are invisible; his theory of the 
resurrection, from which flesh and blood are excluded, since 
gross matter “‘cannot inherit the Kingdom of God”; and 
his psychology of body, soul, and spirit, in which as in the 
Platonist’s soul holds the middle place, and spirit is very 
nearly identical with the Platonic vovs —all show that 
Christianity no sooner became a European religion than it 
discovered its natural affinity with Platonism. The remark- 
able verse in 2 Corinthians, ‘‘ We all with unveiled face re- 
flecting like mirrors the glory of the Lord, are transformed 
into the same image from glory to glery,” is pure Neo- 
platonism. The Fourth Gospel develops this Pauline Plat- 
onism and the Prologue to the Gospel expounds it in out- 
line. 

Apparently the Dean thinks these points are so self-evident 
that it would be superfluous to add proof to the mere statement of 
them. That, however, will not be the opinion of those of his 
Christian readers who know anything about the matter, and do 
not fail to perceive that if there is some surface resemblance 
of language the inner meaning of this New Testament passage 
is instinct with thought utterly alien to that of the Platonist. 
The fact is that Neo-Platonism, which, in the final form Plotinus 
gave to us, is we all know a product of the third Christian century, 
stood in a relationship not of kinship or succession but of 
antagonism to the Christian religion. There is much ground 
for inferring that a primary motive for elaborating it was that 
it might contribute to the downfall of Christianity by showing 
itself able to meet those needs of the human soul to which 
Christianity was so successful in ministering. In Porphyry this 
antagonism became explicit, but, although Plotinus was silent 
perhaps affectedly, on this point, it was in his theory and he 
could not well have failed to observe it and mean it. The 
characteristic note of this antagonism was triple. For Neo- 
Platonism its Absolute was impersonal; its immortality was not 
individual but through the re-absorption of the individual soul 
into the world-soul; and its conception of moral evil was not in 
the rebellion of the free-will of the creature against the Majesty 
of the Creator, but in the contamination of the soul by its union 
with the material body. When this threefold note is considered 
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it appears at once how unfounded is the Dean’s notion that there 
is kinship and not direct antagonism between the passages he 
cites from St. Paul and St. John and the real meaning they wished 
to express by their words. But the truth is the Dean himself, as 
his section in the relative chapter shows, has a notion of person- 
ality which cannot be made to harmonize with Christian teaching 
on God, on the Soul, and on Sin. 


SOME BOOKS ON THE NEW CODEX 


2—SOME BOOKS ON THE NEW CODEX 


OOKS explanatory of the New Codex, and of the modifications 

it has introduced into the various departments of the Canon 
Law, are beginning to multiply as was to be expected. A little 
group of these are now before us and await the notice which we 
are very pleased to give, for they are as a whole, indeed almost if 
not quite without exception, of a character which will make them 
very useful to those for whom they are intended. Being so 
numerous we can only give to each a brief notice, but that will 
suffice to direct attention to their contents. Dom Charles Augus- 
tine, O.S.B. is a Professor of Canon Law who hails from Con- 
ception Abbey, Mo., U.S.A. We reviewed quite recently the 
first volume of his Commentary which was on the general rules, 
or norms of the Canon Law. The book he now sends us is the 
second volume of what is evidently meant to be a work of several 
volumes (4A Commentary on Canon Law, Herder, tos. 6d. net, 1919) 
since this second volume only comments on Liber 1, Pars 1, that 
is, on a portion only of the first of the five Books of which the 
New Codex consists, comprising the first out of the fifteen 
Parts into which the five Books are subdivided. The subject 
matter of this second volume is the Clergy and the Hierarchy. 
As the author follows the order of the New Codex and gives at 
the head of each section the Latin text of the canons to which 
the section refers according to the new legislation, it is easy to see 
where the alterations or modifications now in force come in. The 
author's original idea was to give these canons in English, but 
inquiry at Rome elicited the information that such translations 
were discouraged, obviously in view of the importance of pre- 
serving the very terms of the law. 

Summa Furis Canonict commentariis aucta (Mechlin: Dessain, 1918) 
is the joint work of two Belgian Professors of Canon Law, Pére 
J. Creuson, S.J. and Pére A. Vermeersch, S.J. whose names will 
be recognized as guaranteeing the accuracy and soundness of their 
comments. Ina short Preface they apologize for the brevity of 
their notes on the ground that now that the New Codex is coming 
into use people will need help to understand it and it is desirable 
not to keep them waiting till the time necessary for a more 
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elaborate treatment can be given. Still, it is due to them to 
recognize that their “Summary,” though the small type in which 
it is printed suggests at first sight that the treatment is cursory, 
is in reality though short exceedingly clear and practical. 

These two books comment on the new Codex asa whole. The 
four which we take next deal each with a definite portion of it. 
Padre F elice Capello, S.J., treats of the Censures of the Church (De 
Censuris juxta Codicem Juris canonici, Turin : Marietti, 1919, 5.50 fr.), 
which have been modified in various ways to accommodate them 
better to the conditions of modern life. Every priest who hears 
confessions needs to have at his side an aid of this kind, for if he 
is not quite familiar with the Church’s penal legislation he is very 
apt to err by excess or defect in estimating the conditions under 
which any censure is incurred or not, by the applicants who have 
sought his advice or direction. In De Censuris juxta Codicem Furis 
canonici Padre Capello provides just the book needed. After each of 
the Censures the text of the Canon by which it is enacted is given, 
and a short note is subjoined calling attention to any term used 
in it and its exact significance. Dom I. Lanslots, O.S.B., (Handbook 
to Canon Law, Herder, 7s. net, 1919) treats of matters essential 
for “ Congregations of Women under simple vows.” The book 
itself is of older date, but this, the eighth edition, is enlarged and 
gives the requirements of the new Codex. It will be found in- 
valuable for nuns, especially for Superiors of Convents and Congre- 
gations, who will readily find in it a variety of matters they need 
to take into account in their administration. 

Marriage Legislation (New York: Benziger, 2 dollars net) as 
affected by the new Code is by the Rev. Dr. Ayrinhac, who is intro- 
duced in a short Preface by Archbishop Hanna, of San Francisco, 
as one who from his long training at Rome and extensive experi- 
ence as “ Vindex vinculi” in the Archbishop’s own court is specially 
competent to give instruction on the subject. This author also 
deprecates the idea that his book is intended tozrank with the 
larger and more scientific works which are sure to be brought out in 
time ; he writes for the benefit of the mary hard-worked priests 
who need a compendious manual to help them in the cases they 
are continually being called upon to deal with. 

Constitutiones Seminariorum Clericalium (Turin: Marietti, 1919, 
12 frs.) is by Dr. A. M. Micheletti, late Vice-Rector and Professor 
of Ecclesiastical Pedagogy in the Leonine Pontifical College at 
Rome, who is also a Consultor of the Sacred Congregation of 
Studies. This book, which is dedicated to Cardinal Bisleti, the 
Prefect of that Congregation, is a very instructive account of the 
ecclesiastical legislation And customs which prevail in ecclesiastical 
seminaries, and should be useful in making known the high ideals 
and practical wisdom which are set forth for the guidance of those 
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who have the administration of these institutions for the training 
of the young Levites throughout the world. There are superficial 
people about who are fond of running down these seminaries as 
nurseries of clerical ignorance. Of course some dioceses have not 
the same ample means as others for providing well appointed 
seminaries, but as regards the seminary system in itself the 
present volume gives convincing evidence how far from the truth 
such allegations are, and how hard it would be to find houses of 
clerical education outside the Catholic Church which can match 
her seminaries for solidity of training. This of course does not 
mean that University training is unnecessary as a complement to 
Seminary training. On the contrary, the Church desires both 
when feasible, and in her seminary training provides her young 
Students with the best means of profiting by subsequent University 
training when it is available for them. 

Besides these we have for notice three books on Moral Theology 
as affected by the Codex. Last year we noticed the first volume of 
the Koch-Preuss Handbook of Moral Theology and remarked on the 
unconventionality and freshness ef its mode of treatment. It is 
“adapted and edited” by Mr. A. Preuss from the German original 
and takes account of the new Codex wherever necessary. What 
is now before us is the second volume of this series (Herder, 
7s. net). It is on Sin and the Means of Grace, in other words, on Sin 
and the Sacraments. What is notable about this book, besides 
the clearness of its explanations, is the excellently chosen pas- 
sages, chiefly from St. Augustine and St. Thomas Aquinas, which 
are added as foot-notes. 

Padre Joseph M. ex Ereto, Cap., in his Compendium Theologie 
Moralis juxta novum Codicem (Turin: Marietti, 5.50 fr.) goes lightly 
through the usual divisions of a work on Moral Theology, 
omitting all that is in no sense touched by the new legislation, 
but explaining at greater length, though still concisely, those parts 
where new provisions have been introduced, and at these points 
mostly citing the very words of the new Codex. It is thus a book 
for a student to have by his side when studying Moral Theology 
under the guidance of the older treatises, and it enables him 
without difficulty to see when and to what extent anything new 
has been brought in. 

Father Albert Schmitt’s Supplementum (New York: Pustet, 
3s. 6d. net.) is meant for the same purpose as Padre Ereto’s, 
except that it is intended as a supplement to the study of Father 
Noldin’s Summa Theologie Moralis. This is a second and emended 
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3—THE SPIRITUAL FOUNDATIONS OF 
RECONSTRUCTION '! 


i bape term reconstruction is on many people’s lips just now, 
and the faddists in whom this country in its modern days 
abounds think they see their opportunity for flooding the land 
with their nostrums. We have no wish to impeach their good 
intentions, but the authors of the Spiritual Foundations of Reconstruc- 
tion are faddists of the deepest dye, and their scheme as propounded 
in this volume is simple horrible from the religious, the moral, 
the social and civic—indeed from every rational point of view. 
It is not very likely that it will be extensively taken up, com- 
mended though it is by prefatory notes from twenty-two authorities 
of some note or notoriety; but if it were to prevail in the schools 
of the country, God help the generations of children moulded 
under its influences into every variety of mental shallowness, 
callous indifferentism, and moral perversity. ‘* The function of 
the schools (should be) to educate the community into a knowledge 
of Truth, a sense of Beauty, and a love of Goodness,” But, they 
contend, so far our school system has conspicuously failed in achiev- 
ing these ends, and there is no likelihood of improvement until the 
present race of teachers has died out and their*place can be taken 
by a new race trained from their early childhood on the new 
system the writers are anxious to see substituted. The leading 
feature in this desiderated system is to consist in periodical cele- 
brations after the manner of Empire Day, St. David’s Day, and 
Shakespeare Day. ‘ Day after day the child would hear the best 
portions of the Bible read impressively, as well as other splendid 
passages of poetry and prose: he would be familiarized with 
several hundred of the choicest pieces of music; once a week 
(say) he would witness or take part in a celebration, ceremonial, or 
piece of pageantry in honour of agreat personage (St. Paul, Alfred 
the Great, Joan of Arc, St. Francis, George Washington), or a 
great idea (The League of Nations, France, Agriculture, Science, 
Freedom).” ‘ The humdrum duties of life should be expounded 
by the teacher in specific moral and civic lessons, apart from the 
liturgy [#.¢., of the celebrations] but constantly drawing illustration 
and support from the liturgy. During these lessons the main 
stress should be on the reason, whereas in the liturgy reason would 
be subordinate to feeling—to admiration, hope, and love.” 
_ It is assumed that all the schools to which the children would 
have to go would be entirely non-denominational, they do not say 
undenominational, as they dislike that system and say that 
Catholics are just in their opposition to it, whilst they imagine 


' A Plea for New Educational Methods. By F. A. Hayward and Arnold 
Freeman. London: King and Son. Pp. Ixi. 223. Price, 10s. 6d. 1919. 
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these would take readily to the system they now propose, in view 
of the further provision that “ representatives of all sects, parties, 
professions, movements &c., as well as teachers, should be urged 
to give addresses to the whole school at the times set apart for 
this in the liturgical arrangements.” Here note that if any priests, 
or other ministers of religion, used these opportunities to address 
their children they would be addressing them in the presence of 
grown-ups of other views who could intervene on the ground of 
seeing that the children hear both sides. The effect of this, as 
the authors contemplate, would be that the minister giving the 
address “ would necessarily concentrate attention on the matters 
important for humanity as a whole rather than on those that 
concern his sect.” 

As one reads of this appalling system one is inclined to wonder 
if the writers have reflected on the psychology of children, or of 
teachers. But perhaps they would reply that that is just what 
they have done. And we can imagine that they may be right 
from their point of view. Even Catholic children might perhaps 
be tempted to take part in a celebration for the glorification of 
Luther if the pageantry were of the sort that children like, 
especially if a little cake and oranges were thrown in to improve 
the entertainment. 


4—THE PRINCIPLES OF CHRISTIAN 
APOLOGETICS? 


HE widely expressed desire that our young students should 
be provided with a text-book of Apologetics in English 
adapted to modern needs is already bearing fruit. The present 
volume, which appears with commendable promptitude after the 
pronouncement of the Catholic Head Masters’ Conference last 
year, forms the latest addition to the Westminster Library. The 
scope of the work may seem to some unusually wide, beginning, as 
it does, with a vindication in considerable detail of the objective 
validity of our sense perceptions. But Father Walshe is probably 
right in his view that this is a point of fundamental importance in 
any attempt to meet the destructive tendencies of the philosophics 
now in vogue. As he urges with justice in his preface : 


The ground for their belief must be examined so as to justify the transit 
from consciousness to reality. In the process, one begins to realize, per- 
haps for the first time, the truth that there are many characteristics of the 
external world which our perceptive faculties are not keen enough to 
observe. At the same time it can be shown that our perceptions, though 


1 The Principles of Christian Apologetics: An Exposition of the Intel- 
lectual Basis of the Christian Keligion. By the Rev. T. J. Walshe. 
London : Longmans. Pp. xvi. 252. Price, 6s. net. 1919. 
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not adequate, are true as far as they go, and this conclusion is sufficient 
for the well-known argument that contingent beings postulate the existence 
of a First Cause upon whom all contingent existences depend, the 
necessary personal Being, to whom we give the name of God. 


The strong point of this hand-book is the treatment of the 
difficulties raised in the name of recent alleged discoveries in 
palzontological and biological science. The questions connected 
with the fact of revelation, and in particular the historicity of the 
Gospels, are less amply dealt with. But it should be remembered 
by those who may be inclined to criticize the author in his 
distribution of space that Dr. Barry’s volume in the same series, 
The Tradition of Scripture, provides a fuller treatment of modern 
difficulties concerning Holy Writ, while Mgr. Barnes’ study ofe 
The Early Church in the Light of the Monuments, also in the same 
series, contains much matter of apologetic value in relation to the 
devotional practice and dogmatic teaching of Christian antiquity. 
The work before us includes valuable chapters on “ Polytheism 
and Pantheism,” on “ Religion from the Standpoint of History,” 
in the course of which such matters as Brahmanism and Buddhism 
are discussed, and also one on “ Eschatological Apologetics ”’ 
which deals mainly with those difficulties concerning the Parousia 
which have been so much urged of late by Modernist and other 
writers. Taken as a whole, Father Walshe’s volume offers a very 
clear and comprehensive treatment of the subject. If we have a 
criticism to offer it would be that there is considerable unevenness 
in the manner of handling the topics dealt with. In certain sections 
of the work the style is elaborate and even diffuse. In others, 
e.g., in ch. x. and ch. xvi. we have little more than a skeleton. 
This handbook, we are glad to say, is equipped with a suggestive 
bibliography likely to be useful to genuine students, and also with 
an excellent index. ” 


SHORT NOTICES 
APOLOGETIC. 


HETHER Minucius Felix deserves the title of the earliest Chris- 
tian apologist or not, the little Apologetic dialogue called The 
Octavius (S.P.C.K.: 3s. 6d. net), translated and edited with notes and 
introduction by J. R. Freese, is full of interest. Produced, probably 
towards the end of the second century, in the style of the dialogues of 
Cicero, it defends the Christian religion against the gross calumnies of 
its early foes and establishes its fundamental accord with reason, keeping 
within the limits of natural theology. The translation is admirably done. 
In The Beginnings of Science, Biologically and Psychologically Con- 
sidered (Badger, Boston: $2.00 net), Professor E. J. Menge, of Dallas 
University, carries on the work of restoring to modern thought, so much 
perplexed and misguided by the unwarranted claims of rationalistic 
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“Science,” that knowledge of facts and correctness of inference which other 
American Catholics, such as Professors J. J. Walsh, Austin O'Malley 
and Dwight, and British Catholics, such as Father Gerard, Father M. 
Maher and Professor Windle, have already so fruitfully endeavoured to 
supply. While the Professor's treatment is largely objective and gives 
without bias the case for various rival theories, the native force of the 
true and the logical weakness of the false become the more evident from 
their juxtaposition. It is just the work for young minds confronted by 
the “‘ cocksureness ” of the modern infidel, who is often the most credu- 
lous and ignorant of disputants. 

A book of even wider interest, although not of more importance, is 
Professor Menge’s Backgrounds for Social Workers (Badger: $2.00), 
which aims at combating the prevalent false theories on matters of social 
morality connected mainly with the family, by establishing the true stan- 
dard and criterion of Right and Wrong. 


SAINT’S LIVEs. 


The popular life of St. Francis Xavier (Herder: 6s. net), which Miss 
M. T. Kelly has compiled from the latest French lives of the Saint and 
from the Monumenta Historica Societatis, should do much to stimulate 
missionary zeal amongst its readers. For, although it follows the sane 
modern practice of testing extraordinary events by critical standards, 
enough is left in St. Francis’s career to fill us with wonder at what God's 
love can do for, and by means of, a mere man. 

The approaching canonization of the Apostle of the Sacred Heart 
makes the publication of her life—The Life of Blessed Margaret Mary 
Alacoque (Sands: 5s. net)-—written by Sister Mary Philip of the Bar 
Convent, York, very opportune. It is a very scholarly little work, showing, 
as might be expected, careful discrimination in its selection of material, 
which is abundant. That there is much that is beyond comprehension 
in God’s dealing with souls is strikingly manifest in this wonderful 
career, the divine direction of which reaches us through the necessarily 
anthropomorphic medium of a created intelligence. But the effects—the 
sustained practice of heroic virtue—remain for our encouragement and 
edification. 

DEVOTIONAL. 

There is a good deal of stimulating thought in Dr. A. H. M‘Neile’s 
religious essay The Increase of God (Longmans: 3s. 6d. net), which is 
devoted to emphasizing the necessity of a living and personal service of 
Cod and a continuous striving after a fuller union with Him. But in his 
laudable effort to rouse his hearers from a mechanical concept of religion 
he rather ignores the Sacramental system as a means of progress and has 
nothing definite to say about the doctrine of sanctifying grace—points 
which would be prominent in a corresponding Catholic treatise. 

Pére Janver’s majestic series of Conférences at Notre Dame suffered 
no interruption during the war, and the volume containing the Lenten 
Discourses for 1918, La Justice et le Dréit (Lethielleux: 2.75 fr.), the 
sixteenth in the succession, is now before us. The subject is singularly 
appropriate to the needs of the times, and its treatment has all the force 
and clarity that we are wont to look for in the distinguished Dominican 
preacher. 

In a charming little book Retreats for Soldiers in War-time and After 
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(Harding and More: 2s. 6d. net) Fathers Plater and Martindale relate 
their experiences at Oxford and elsewhere with convalescents and cadets 
to whom they gave short retreats. The record is inspiring, and makes 
one see, in the welter of reconstruction schemes, exactly what is required 
to give vitality even to the best of them, viz., a practical recognition of 
God’s place in the world. 


HISTORICAL. 


The subject of Correspondances du Siécle Dernier (Beauchesne: 4 fr.) 
which M. L. de Lanzac di Laborie has recently edited, concerned as it is 
with historical events and projects of the first half of the last century, 
may seem rather remote to us to-day engrossed in our own world-shaking 
drama, but at any rate the volume, consisting mainly of unpublished 
letters addressed to Thiers, gives a vivid exhibition of the “old diplo- 
macy ” at work. 

We are exceedingly glad that Father Hull of the Examiner (Bombay) 
has issued in pamphlet form the prolonged controversies which he held 
in the summer of last year with various anti-Catholic writers in the Zimes 
oj /ndia. They arose from the common practice of Protestants to lay to 
the charge of the Catholic Church whatever displeases them in the politi- 
cal conduct of its members. Although the occasions of these attacks are 
soon forgotten, yet the principle, or want of principle, which underlies 
them needs detecting and denouncing, because whatever form it assumes 
under the combined influence of ignorance and malice it is always sub- 
stantially the same. In That Arch-Liar Froude, and other Curiosities 
contained in the Bombay Controversy of 1918 (Herder: probably 1s. net)}— 
a cumbersome title enough—Father Hull examines, first of all, the charges 
made against the Church on account of the moral decision passed by 
the Irish Hierarchy on the question of Conscription for Ireland, the 
consequent no-Popery campaign which, to their disgrace, 7he Times, 
The Observer, and other English papers attempted and which was effectu- 
ally scotched by the good sense of the public aided by some powerful 
letters from Sir Mark Sykes, the similar charges, still repeated, made 
against Catholics in Canada for the like reason, and the support in 
England and India given to the side of bigotry by statesmen and editors. 
Then, led by an historical excursus in the India 7imes, he takes an ex- 
planatory and defensive survey of Papal action in English History, which 
brings him across a prominent anti-Catholic propagandist, James Anthony 
Froude. When Father Hull has finished with Mr. Froude there is not 
much left of his reputation as an historian; indeed, there was not much 
to destroy when he began, for he simply quotes a series of recorded testi- 
monies of experts, the cumulative effect of which is overwhelming. The 
brochure as a whole should be in every Catholic’s hands who cares for 
the honour of the Church and is zealous in her defence. 

Several more numbers of the series “ Helps for Students of History,” 
issued by the S.P.C.K. at 8d. net, have reached us, and merit the genefal 
commendation we accorded to the previous issues. No. 5, by Charles 
Johnson, M.A., is concerned with The Care of Documents and the Man- 
agement of Archives; No. 6, rather cryptically styled The Logic of History. 
by C. G. Crump, deals with the philosophy and methodology of the sub- 
ject, which he aptly calls, as so largely inductive, “‘an inverse science” ; 
whilst No. 7, A Short Guide to the Principal Classes of Documents in 
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the P.R.O. of Dublin, by R. H. Murray, is devoted to enumerating and 
describing the sources of history in the Irish capital. 


VERSE. 

With Father Rope, whose poems have so often adorned our pages, 
including that which gives its title to his new collection, Soul’s Belfry 
and Other Verses (The Strettan Press: 2s.) emotion readily finds vent in 
melodious rhyme. And his emotion is very readily aroused not only by 
the beauties of nature, moral and physical, but by all that affronts those 
beauties—Prussianism in every guise and the foul products of the worship. 
of Mammon. Ome extract may suffice to illustrate his gift. Speaking 
of the prospect of the commercial development of the East, he writes— 

Other bards will now proclaim 
Baghdad of a future fame, 
Baghdad new and prosperous 
Grown of Widnes emulous, 
Baghdad that may come to be 
Beautiful as Headingley, 

Baghdad clothed in splendour like 
Halifax and Heckmondwike, 

Till she compass at the last 

Equal radiance with Belfast ! 


Sanctuary Verses (Morland: ts. 6d. net), by Madeline Welsh, are, 
as their name implies, a series of poems inspired by the Blessed Eucharist 
and its service. They are instinct with the Catholic feeling. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The student of comparative religions will find in Miss D. J. Stephen’s 
Studies in Early Indian Thought (Cambridge University Press: 6s. net) 
a clear account of the “ sacred Scriptures "’ of the Aryan race as they have 
survived in India and a careful analysis of their contents and religious 
value. It is an instructive picture of what little success attends the efforts 
of the human mind, unassisted by divine revelation, to reach the true and 
the good. From the nature of the case all human thought about God 
tends to be anthropomorphic, and, although reason can theoretically re- 
sist and correct the tendency, in practice and amongst the multitude 
definite guidance from a higher source is necessary to prevent unworthy. 
and degradéd notions of the deity becoming prevalent; Miss Stephen 
rightly points out the futility of Indian speculation which issues in pan- 
theism or the denial of Divine personality, and hence destroys the basis 
of morality, but she hardly gives sufficient credit to the vast superiority, 
of the genuine revelation of God contained in the Hebrew Scriptures. 

A London Vicar, the Rev. W. H. T. N. Rainey, uses to the full the 
“liberty of prophesying ” which is the boast of Protestantism, in his 
volume The Church Impotent here in Earth (Robert Scott: 1os. 6d. net) 
which has the following sub-title—‘*‘ A Constructive Critique on the In- 
efficiency and Unpopularity of the Church in this Hour of the World's 
Supremest Need of God and Guidance with a Plea for a Rational Re- 
adjustment of the Relationship between Religion and the Race "’—a clear 
enough indication of the purpose and scope of the book. With the desire 
of the author to see Christianity more effective we must of course sym- 
pathize, but many of his premises are inadmissible by Catholics and 
consequently his methods of reform. Those who believe in the Divinely- 
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guaranteed indefectibility of the Church, and remember such parables 
as the “ Wheat and the Cockle ” and the “ Draw Net” will not allow 
that the real Church can be impotent, although she may not be as power- 
ful for good as she would be were all her members worthy of their calling. 
The author knows practically nothing of the ethos of the Catholic Church, 
but his sense of the necessity, for the realization of Christ’s ideal, of the 
Unity of Christendom is noteworthy. 

Of the cheap “ Texts for Students ” issued by the S.P.C.K. we have 
lately received The Epistle of St. Clement of Rome (price 6d. net), re- 
printed from the text adopted by Lightfoot; and Selections from The 
Vulgate (price 9d. net), arranged, with an Introduction, by H.J.White,D.D. 

Miss Georgina P. Curtis takes a very wide survey in her outline sketch, 
The Interdependence of Literature (Herder: 3s. net), to illustrate which 
she deals with some score of languages. Within the limits she has set, 
she could not well satisfy the scholar, but her booklet may serve as ‘a 
general introduction to the study of literature. 

Catholics wishing to understand what at first sight seems to be the 
incomprehensible attitude of that section of a sect, the High Church party 
in the Establishment, will find some clue to it in the late Mr. Cooper- 
Marsdin’s Church or Sect (Robert Scott: 6s. net). Under the specious 
pleading, the ignoring of inconvenient facts, the one-sided historical argu- 
ments common to his school, is the basic assumption which alone puts 
it out of court, viz., that Christ’s promise has failed and that He did not 
succeed in founding the one permanent Church, manifest to all honest 
seekers and secure in its handing on of revelation which it was His 
manifest purpose to found. With those who maintain that objectively. 
blasphemous view there is little use in arguing. 

There is no partizan polemics in Mr. J. P. Whitney's series of readings 
in early Church History called The Second Century (S.P.C.K.: 3s. 6d. net) 
which is concerned with tracing the growth of the Catholic Church during 
the first two centuries as depicted in the writings of the Apostles and 
Apostolic Fathers. It is to the credit of his fairness that he does not 
blink the fact that the attributes which he finds persisting in the growing 
organism are precisely those which are now to be found only in the 
Church Catholic—unshaken belief in Christ’s divinity, unbroken unity and 
continuity of discipline and doctrine, power to extrude the heretic by in- 
fallible decisions, a mediation of supernatural life through a sacramental 
system administered by duly ordained officials. 

The Rev. E. J. Russell has brought out a second series of Sermon 
Outlines taken from the MS. of the Rev. Arthur Stanton, late incumbent 
of St. Alban’s, Holborn, arranged for the Sundays of the year and various 
Feast Days. They are fresh, unconventional, full of unction, for the 
most part sound in doctrine. Catholics will find them useful and 
stimulating. 

As yet few of the British chaplains who were engaged in the Great 
War have recorded in.print their impressions and reminiscences. The 
more literary French aumdniers are not so reticent. One of the most 
vivid and entertaining of such records is Avec les Alpins (Lethielleuxs 
3-60 fr.), by Pére F. Vuillermet, O.P., who was attached to the Alsatian 
Division, and saw much of the prolonged and heroic defence of the 
south-eastern French lines, especially of that which centred about the 
“Chemin des Dames.” 
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In a volume of poignant interest, En Captivité (Lethielleux: 4.20 fr.), 
another French Chaplain, the Abbé A. Limagne, gives another side of 
the varied experiences which befell his class. He passed sixteen months 
in German prison-camps during the height of the German successes and 
had ample opportunity of experiencing and observing the methodical 
brutality of the German treatment of prisoners. He disclaims all re- 
sentment and avoids all exaggeration, but his narrative is all the more 
impressive on that account. 

Hitherto known—and to nohe better than to readers of 7he Month— 
mainly as a poet, Mr. Theodore Maynard in his collected Essays, Carven 
from the Laurel Tree (Blackwell: 3s. 6d. net), shows that he has assidu- 
ously cultivated prose as well: and with equal success. But his themes 
are mostly poetic, the reflections of a diligent student and critic of the 
poetic art, who sees very clearly its sacramental function. Hence in 
Thompson's phrase his elaborations “are carven from the laurel tree,” 
concerned with the stem whence sprout the bays. Mr. Maynard's poetio 
faculty stands him in good stead, for his prose is full of imagery and 
illustration. Not the least valuable and stimulating of his essays is one 
of the few that are non-literary in subject, viz., Zhe Guild /dea, a 
vigorous denunciation of the evils of modern Capitalism. 

From Montreal where so many contending social theories are evident 
comes a sound and sober little treatise on State-rights in Education— 
rights which in many lands are being emphasized to the ignoring of the 
rights of the parent and of the child, of the Church and even of God. It 
is called L’Instruction obligatoire (Imprimerie du Messager: 40 sous), 
and the author, Pére H’. Lalande, S.J., has treated his subject in the 
most thorough fashion. He begins with discussing the Catholic notion 
of the family and the State, and goes on to show the errors which follow 
making the citizen wholly subordinate to the State. As regards educa- 
tion in particular he demonstrates that legitimate State intervention should 
normally be indirect, giving scope to parental and other agencies, and 
stimulating the neglectful and recalcitrant. He has in view the particular 
circumstances of French Canada, but his principles are universal and 
are copiously illustrated from systems and practices in other lands. A 
booklet of great value to all who have the cause of true education at 
heart. 

MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 

Messrs. Spottiswoode and Co., publishers for the Armenian Bureau, 
153, Regent Street, W.1, have sent a further batch of pamphlets con- 
cerning that afflicted people, not all, however, of equal value; that, for 
instance, on The Armenian Church (3d. net), by the Rev. Harold Buxton, 
being wholly misleading because of the erroneous Anglican assumptions 
of the writer. The same may be said of The Children of the Illuminator 
(3d. net), an account of the Armenians by Father Velimirovic, a Serbian 
priest, who fraternized during his stay in England with the Anglican 
Church, the Orders of which are not recognized by the Orthodox. The 
Bureau would do better to confine itself to the political and social con- 
ditions of Armenia, expounded in other pamphlets, which indeed is such as 
to move the compassion of all who read of it. 

The Russian Society at King’s College, London, have begun the issue 
of a monthly Bulletin (Williams and Co., 1s.), designed to convey full and 
reliable information about the condition of Russia~-a very necessary 
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enterprise in the present confusion,—and to promote sympathy and under- 
standing between the Russian and British people. 
strong!v anti-Bolshevik. 

The latest C.T.S. pamphlets are a new (third) edition of Mr. H. E. Hall's 
excellent treatise on The Miraculous Birth of our Lord (price 3d.) and a 
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